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For no known reason—since that of spite must be discounted 
—they revived Feyder’s L’Atlantide at our local cinema. 
Revived is perhaps not the most felicitous word, for it was 
everything but that. And then, on top of it, came La Roue 
—by (need I say it) Abel Gance. And in between, tempering 
injustice with mercy, the quietly deft and living Feme. 

This isn’t (though it could easily grow into) a parable. 
Leaving, however, Gance aside—as no more successful in this 
than his very own triptych—L’Atlandide did make me think, 
at times kindly, of some of the amateur films I’ve seen. The 
reference books easiest to refer to don’t seem to tell me when 


it was made, and it’s not worth a hands-and-knees search, but 


there is no doubt that that was a film in its day. | 


We had a duped copy, which was no help at all, and only 
accident had shortened, more wisely than censors’ scissors, 
some of the scenes within scenes from the stories within 
stories, that gobbled like a clogged fountain at a method 


similar to Boccacio’s or Ceryantes’ young man’s tale of the 
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goatherd’s tale of the maiden’s tale. “Alas; without the grace 
and wit which alone saves bawdiness from a limbo more cob- 
webby than Paul Leni’s houses of mystery.  =— 

Not that L’Atlantide was meant as bawdy. That only 
happened when Madame somebody—with a name like the 
| Russian princesses in anything from Oppenheim down—lay 
beetling on cushions, or biting embroidery off her day-bed. 
L’Atlantide was in a way a forerunner of all the beautiful 
gestures of the Foreign Legion, and a fairly frank imitator of 
She Who Must Be Obeyed. (Is there any one of my readers, 
by the way, who saw the ever epicene Delysia as the deathless 
Ayesha?) So Feyder plugged and plodded and panted, 
i using an iris mix! that never mixed, but stopped to argue 

| across the following scene; an argument that by dint of never 

| ending repetition heckled on.to final need to join in likewise. 

Off with the iris, man, and let us see! | 

i Just let me, please, have one more word. and I’ll come to 

| what there is of a point. In a word then, lighting . . . . 

| I thought that would interest you! 
it T’ll be driven presently, after all, to look up the date of 
vy L’Atlantide. Because when it was made, neither Mr. Feyder 
4 nor his cameraman had heard of reflectors. Consequently 
ud nearly all of it was in silhouette, and as one of them was 
i Jean. Angelo’s, the effect was less realistic than Achmed, for 
example, and less ornamental. As far as I could judge, the 
| interiors were partly lighted by magnesium flares, There 
a was one ‘‘spot’’—the most unabashed I have ever seen, 
flitting and trembling like a dragon fly in search of faces to 
alight on. The big sets—it is true, daylight can never be so 
bad as” badly managed lamps, and the sunlight shining 
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warmly on the back of the throne and the good queen’s neck 


probably |gave her sunstroke, but improved the look of 
things. Even of her. 


What is interesting is what kind of a technique was this 
in its. day? Because its shoddy, makeshift attempts to be 
impressive, the inordinate clumsiness and redundancy of the 
scenario, the general air of unrehearsed uncertainty, was 
equivalent only to the very early attempts of very ambitious 
amateur beginners, who, filled with vague ideas of what they 


want, think they will get what a professional would get, by 
working like this: 


Scene: taken from life. 


Young Man (with camera): Look, there’s some sun. 
Quick, go and stand in it. 


Second Young Man: What have I got to do? 


~ Young Man (with camera): It doesn’t matter. We must 
finish up this film. You can have strolled into 
the garden to light a cigarette. 


Second Young Man hops into sun. 
Second Young Man: Here? 
Young Man (with camera):That’ll do, yes. 


_ Girl runs out with a mirror. Shock (mine) c on 
realising it is meant for reflector. 


_ Girl: Is that. light too strong in your Sadi 
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Girl: There, That’s better. 
Young’ Man (with camera) : Ready. Go stead. 


Turns. 


Serond Young Man: Say, I haven’ t got any cigarettes. 


Girl and 


Young Man (with camera) : | welt, do something! 


Sun goes in. 
Second Young Man: What can I do? 


Girl and 


Second Young Man : 
Stoops, stretching hand to pick flower. 


Film runs out. 
Young Man (with camera): My God! I forgot to refocus! 


Girl: Never mind. We can use it for a vision or some- 
thing. 


Change the scene slightly, the words slightly, the accidents 
slightly, and you have a situation which regrettably might be 
happening in almost any amateur group in any part of the 
world, excepting always (or at least often) the organised 
groups who may in time justify their position, if position you 
can call it, of being the hope of the films. 

Apart from these, the general attitude among amateurs, as 
well as among professionals, is to let things pass. This is 
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easier, so we'll do it this way. Most people have said at 
one time or another, rather grandiloquently, like a states- 
man’s statue, it’s the tiniest details that build up the whole. 
Two or three careless shots may not ruin a masterpiece, but 
can horribly mar it. Witness Room’s Pits. Certain scenes 
stumbled over, impatiently, uneasily. Others labored. 

And let me again say look at Pabst. I know they (in the 
abstract) call me Pabst’s publicity agent, to which my reply 
is find me others as good, and I’ll willingly be publicity agent 
to all of them. The single scene, the merest flash, is to him 
a thing of utmost importance; Crisis was saved from sheer 
tiresomeness by his handling of separate scenes. Beauty of 
pictorial composition ; camera position expressing something. 
Without—which is one of the most important things— 
straining for its effect. Timing a silent, tense modulation 
set in the rhythm of the mood, and emphasising it. And 
so on and so on. Do you think he would have done so well 
by trusting to luck ? 3 | | 

| 

I’m not at all sure if this is a lesson to amateurs or simply 
chiding Feyder for what he did (now, how many years ago 
was it?) Neither seems quite indicated for the editorial of a 
Magazine Devoted to Films, etc., but there is perhaps a 
moral to it all somewhere. As the monkey said, you can't 
be too careful over details. | ; 
wat KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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MANY HAPPY RETURNS 


The Avenue Pavilion, London, celebrated the first birthday 
of its repertory film’ policy in a highly commendable manner, 
by giving a film feast the like of which has never been 
equalled. In fourteen days six films were screened, all 
chosen by ballot by the Avenue’s regular supporters. Even 
the most hard-to-please movie fan would surely not fail to be 
satisfied with Waxworks, Warning Shadows and Jeanne Ney 
in one week, and The Nibelungs, Vaudeville and Student of 
Prague in the next. — 

‘‘ This repertory fortnight is the most successful thing I 
have ever undertaken ’’, Mr. Ogilvie told me. His pleasure 
is not merely occasioned by the box-office returns; he realises 
that he has done something which has earned the gratitude 
of every lover of the Cinema. (And we do love the Cinema). 

Although Student of Prague topped ‘the ballot, it was 
Jeanne Ney that attracted the biggest audiences. This, and 
Warning Shadows were the most favoured, judging by the 
many complimentary remarks made to Mr. Ogilvie. 

All of them, however, did extraordinarily good business, 


and Mr. Ogilvie’s only regret is that he did not make it a 


repertory month, instead of fortnight. 
The Avenue was fortunate in securing excellent copies of 
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nearly all the films, although one film, which shall be name- 
less, caused no little excitement. It was in such bad 
condition that after the first performance each reel was rushed 
to the cleaners. The first reel got back exactly two minutes 
before it was due for the second shewing ! 

Incidentally, Mr. Ogilvie tells me that when he made his 
proposal for the fortnight to Mr. Stuart Davis, of the 
Gaumont-British Company, he was given every possible help 
in getting the necessary copies, and no pains were spared in 
assisting the venture in every way possible. 

And now the Avenue Pavilion enters upon its second year 
of great achievements. In twelve months it has given us, in 
addition to the six mentioned already, The Street, Gosta 
Berling, Tartuffe, Cinderella, Berlin, The Last Laugh, and 
others almost too numerous to mention. | 

As proof that we shall not entirely have to succumb to 
canned operas and similar abominations in the future, we have 
just had Rahn’s La Tragedie de la Rue! Yes, the censor 
has let it through, with modifications, but even a modified 
Tragedie de la Rue is better than Mr. Fox’s Ziegfeld Follies 
complete with screen half a mile square. 

Hats off to the Avenue Pavilion ! 


A.W. 
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Since the passing of the Quota. Bill—a little distrait 
following the sensation of the Talkie Bill—we have heard 
much of the peculiar responsibilities which the film world has 
to face. We haye been reminded, a little pompously some- 
times, of the responsibility of the films towards the Empire, 
towards industry, -towards education, towards many other 
things having the dullest relation to our daily entertainments ; 
confusing rather than elucidating them. No doubt film 
directors in all countries are compelled to consider these 
matters and do their worst, which with great competence they 
do. But in the more adult film territory now coming into 
being, they are ceasing to matter, and we may well leave 
them alone. For it is clear enough that they are being 
crushed out of existence by the newer men, of harder metal, 
wider knowledge and greater all-round artistry. 

Out of this chaos of responsibilities, the heaviest of which, 
at present, is the box-office, we may isolate one only which 
lies at the back of them all and dominates every film of any 
merit—namely, the responsibility of the film-maker towards 
himself. Probably every important director, from Griffith to 
Pabst, has recognised this, but it has only emerged quite 
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recently as a general proposition, and in actual practice it has 
probably not emerged at all in this country. | 

If.the box-office is the primary responsibility, then whiit iS 
the use of exclaiming, even through a megaphone: ‘ This 
picturé isn’t saying what I mean!’’ Such a complaint ex- 
presses.a sense of personal responsibility, and it is this sense 
which appears in rising curves of significance as the finer 
type of film advances. It is appearing now. In my own 
mind—probably because The End of St. Petersburg and 
Mother were so impressive—I associate it with the name of 
Pudovkin, but it is arguable that Intolerance or The Scarlet 
Letter were inspired by a similar spirit, were points in the 
same curve. I do not think any student of films will deny 
that the Russian film, such as we have seen it, is the first 
to avow quite openly its individual beliefs, its passionate 
desire that the director shall be true to himself. 


- This seems-to me (with no money in film shares) the only- 


thing that really matters in film-making. And even if I had 
money in them, and a Rolls-Royce and enough spare cash to 
entertain all the plumper of Mr. Cochran’s Young Ladies— 
even so, I should still contend, from the footboard of my 
Rolls and at the top of my Royce, that the freedom of the 
film director must be preserved at all costs, and I would gladly 
cast Treasury notes in both colours and denominations to alt 
and sundry who were of that opinion. 

I went to see Volga Volga a short while ago at the Tivoli. 
Now, Volga Volga, notwithstanding occasional shots of good 
photographic quality, is an example of the mindless film in 
which the director, having nothing particular to say, is under 
every obligation to the producers and none to himself. It’s 
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true, this picture comes under the producer-renter-distributor 
category, with responsibilities outside my present point of 
view. At the same time, by being so interminably flat, the 
film sends up the peak of my contention to its height—that 
of the necessity for the director’s complete integrity of spirit 
in all that he directs. Ifa man is telling a.story, be he Edgar 
Wallace or John Galsworthy, he owes it to his public to tell 
it as well as he can. Similarly with films. American 
programme and “ super ’’ pictures shoulder their technical 
responsibilities with astonishing efficiency, The responsi- 
bility of the director is here limited to his skill in the studio, 
and it is only now—with a few exceptions, such as Victor 
Saville, Alfred Hitchcock (in his pre-Champagne days) 


Dupont, Graham Cutts (in his pre-Confetti period), Manning 


Haynes and Anthony Asquith—that we can credit ourselves 
with as vital a technical interest. And.this reform, moreover, 
coincides with the general air of cosmopolitanism, the ** ask- 
the-foreigner,’’ policy which is gradually and firmly and 
finally establishing itself in British studios. 

When we shift from this technical world into the. world 
of ideas—and it is here Pudovkin and his school triumph so 
completely—we are very differently placed. Our post-war 
philosophical habit—so cool in its a-moralities and im- 
moralities—suddenly discovers the necessity for an attitude 
that goes deeper. At least, it has not discovered it yet, but it 
will have pretty soon if it is to compete with the Continent, if 
it is to achieve anything at all worth achieving. In short, 
it must break away from its own tyrannies— that of studio 
executives, public tastes, film formulas, Empire needs, pro- 
duction ‘* highlights ’’ and soon. That is the delegation of 
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responsibility along lines which cancel each other out, 
leaving nothing but a messy entertainment for the oafs and 
yokels of Midgley-upon-Muff. 

It is all very well to talk, you may say, but how is this to be 
done? Take away these highlights and you take away the 
film too in its own habitation, from its own cash-box. And 
inevitably. For you will never get freedom for the director 
until you do. I may have much in common with the village 
idiot, and, indeed, there is a sort of madness in clamouring 
for spiritual freedom amid blocks of materialism. But if 
Pudovkin or Eisenstein commands his freedom and nails 
down his responsibility by his greater knowledge of the game, 
and says what he thinks in the way he thinks by a long- 
laboured-for mastery, why should not we do so? 

And, of course, we shall do so, though the time be far 
distant, and though England is not at all like Russia in her 
film-making opportunities. That is of no consequence. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw may say to Mr. Austen Spare ‘“‘ Knock any- 
body down who calls you an artist ’’, because that is the sort 
of thing one only says to a man who is an artist already and 
has the highest sense of his calling. But that is the sort of 
man we want behind our films—preferably with £100,000 a 

. 
/ No; I will not be tempted. I have put all my money into 
talkies ! 

ERNEST BETTS. 
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ORIEN TA TION 3 


I have.a /feeting that what is going to be set down here has 
all been said before. The feeling arises not from a sense of 
guilt direct, but by way o: an anecdote, read from a psych- 
ology text-book now forgotten, that sprang to memory 
immediately I thought of writing. It was of-a professor who 
Studied over night thoroughly new and_ revolutionary 
scientific abstractions, slept on them, and delivered them to 
his students next morning “as his own creations, quite 
honestly and entirely oblivious to his theft. Slight hal- 
lucination, I think . . . or was it displacement the text-book 
called it: Anyway I know it wasn’t dissociation: : But it 
léaves me harassed and divided as to which is the most fear- 
somé, to be a victim of incipient hallucinations or guilty of 
the theft of another’s thunder. But there is another feeling, 
a kind of parent feeling, which seems to say ‘* Ah, it only’ 
seems like that. Really the doubt exists only because the 
things you think it necessary to say are obvious and should 
have, ought to have, been said before.’’ The voice has a 
pleasant sound, and I’m going to heed it and leave the Editor 


to decide the other ‘points. 
It struck me one day, in the way things strike even the 
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From Arsenal, Dovenkof’s film, now finished, for Wufku, and to be 
released in Germany by Prometheus. 
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The Iris Family, British Instructional Secrets of Nature series. 
The pistil of the gladiolus coming forward to pick up pollen from a 
visiting insect after nectar. 


Photos British Instructional Films, Ltd. 


The gladiolus petal cells, showing pigmentation that causes the for- 
mation of the guide-lines. 
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Scarlet Runner & Co., a further subject from. the Secrets of Nature 
series. The young bean has thrown off its covering of the faded 
flower, and is beginning to grow. 


A new Russian culture film, Ten Years’ Fight for Health. School 
children before a medical examination. 
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Parts of this 


may be seen in Stuttgart at the Exhibition this month. 


The Man with the Movie Camera, Dziga Vertoff's Wufku production 


—a film of life in the streets without actors or titles. 
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s Sad Death), a film by S. 


See note in Comment and Review. 


Silka, recently shown in Paris. 


La Malemort & deCanart (The Duck 
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Montparnasse, Eugen Deslav’s new film, which has for theme the 
life of the Montparnasse artists. 
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Above La Rotonde of Montparnasse. 


From Montparnasse. 
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From Russian ethnographical film, ZTurkmenia, by B. Bash for 
Eastkino (Vostokino). 


The Black Sail, a Sovkino film, directed by S. Yutkevich. 
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dullest of us sometimes, the incredible number of times the . 


contributary factors to film making, which begin on the 
studio floor and end at the screen, have to be as it were, 
displaced from the dimension of its own individuality either 
into space or into the dimension of some other individuality 
if results are to attain any degree of success as art or even 
as entertainment. Searching the dictionary for a word to nail 
the idea with a single blow I am driven back to my original 
and immediate choice. No word seems to express so well as 
‘‘ orientation ’’ the viewpoint it is desired the reader should 
get of what is aimed at here. Hence the title. 

Consider the importance of orientation applied to the cam- 
era, which means, enquire into what dimensions it. seems 
legitimate to displace the camera so that the images it 
photographs become most articulate when strung together in 
a complete film. I know that it has often been mentioned in 
Close Up before. I may not have read with due reverence 
and attention but I feel that those others haven’t said just 
what I want to say about it. Elsewhere Oswell Blakeston 
looks at the problem for a brief moment through a yellow 
glass. Then he asks what would be wrong with clothing the 
camera itself with sinews and flesh, allowing it to take to the 
low habits of smoking, obligatory emotional standpoints or 
even a geniculated tripod. He, however, confesses to face- 
tiousness—except for his creed of Pabst—though I think he 


is serious again when he speaks of moving camera and 


gyroscopic shots. 

These he allows, but only so long as the camera remains a 
spectator. He thinks it interesting. only to get a view of 
things orientated from the view of a character... “But .. .”’ 
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and then his smile breaks out again. ‘‘But .. .’’ I echo, if 
cinema is to be a new mode of expression, a further language, 
are we to, can we, bar visual thought and pictorial mental 
reservations by the characters, any more than it would be 
sanely advisable to excise dialogue and introspection from 
the novel, completely? Even Pabst used these things (In 
Jeanne Ney too). But supposing he didn’t and remained 
consistently objective, is that sufficient reason to insist that 
there is nothing to be gained—beyond being just interested— 
from subjective cinema? 

I mean that we are not, through the camera, merely to be 
allowed to look on like omni-observant gods amused at the 
diminutive antics of fleas, ants and men.’ Although it 
mayn’t seem necessary to know how small the hero feels in 
the monstrous grip of a minion of the law it is well for us, if 
we are not to remain aloof, to see what they both together 
look like to the emotionally. tinged vision of a participating 
character. Then we are right in the picture. 

We can’t even stop there. Remember Mother. We (the 
camera of course being ‘‘ we’’) did not simply watch the 
struggle for possession of the clock that hung on the wall. 
We stood on the rickety chair, we wrenched at the clock, and 
we, in turn, were wrenched from the chair, the clock fell 
from our hands and smashed in a thousand pieces about our 
faces as they came to grief on the bare boards. 

Mr. Sudzuky treats things in a musical simile, but I think 
(I beg his forgiveness if I’m wrong) he means much the same, 
at times, as I mean because even individuals cry out within 
a Beethoven symphony. The point is that though it is 
illegitimate in a piece of objective cinema to shoot from a 
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fire-place, a roof or some other unlikely place for a spectator 


to be, it is not wrong in principle to orientate the camera to | 


sympathise with the viewpoint of a character. Actually, 
such a purpose behind a camera orientation determines 
whether an unusual angle is, or is not, a natural and per- 
missable angle and of consequent value in creating a definite 
emotional tone. 

But let us pass on to the question of orientation in relation 
to the characters themselves. Its consideration is of particu- 
lar value where the ‘* star ’’ system is in vogue. 


When we see old favourites coming back it is hard to 
decide whether we were once easily pleased and uncritical, 


or whether our pleasure was only relatively secured because 
of the then even lower general standard of screen acting. 
The years having eliminated the crudities of mime and 
gesture, is it because of their faultless timing and unerring 
rythm that we find the youthful quickies (otherwise so void 
of content) less tiresome than the old ones seriously doing 
their stuff? Or is it that we were grateful for the latter’s 
early Strivings but have moved on while they have not? 
Certain it is that the old ones “‘ can’t make it ’ 

It would have been more pleasant to have excluded Chaplin 
from this for until The Circus he was always maleable, ever 
transient. Evolving. Like a famous brand of book-shelves 
‘* Always finished but never complete’’. It would be false 
to say The Circus was tiresome but it left a sort of heart-burn, 
a feeling that Parnassus was behind the little man, with 
Gold Rush glistening at the top. 

A ** Star ’’ may have a powerful pepianiahity) on the screen. 
That isn’t enough. Or rather, it can be too much. It can 
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lead toa failure to completely orientate ‘‘ self ’’ in favour 


_ of ‘‘ the part ’’. I made a note at the time, that in The Last 


Command laneisge came through much stronger than 
Dolgrouski. A bad example perhaps, because of interpreting, 
it seemed that in Dolgrouski a part had been built round and 
fitted over Jannings, and the scenario built in a larger circle 
round them both. That was why The Last Command was 
unreal. But I added to that note that Jannings was there as 
much as Paul I in The Patriot. And now we learn that 
Brigitte Helm’s secret is that. she has been doing just that 
for a part which cinema, as much as theatre, demands. A 
complete orientation of one’s own individuality. Not Gloria 
Swanson’s registering of this, or Clara Bow’s of that .. . 


_. but Edithe Jehanne submerging Edithe Jehanne and clothing 
herself in the clean sweetness of Jeanne Ney; Karine Evans 


displaying only the artless honesty and simple courage of 
Olga Wolgast in Trial of Donald Westhof. Louise Brooks 
is not chosen because she is Louise Brooks but because, for 
whatever reasons, she looks likely to find it easier than any- 


one else might, to sink into and become a visual expression 


of Lulu in Pandora’s Box. Or so it appears to Pabst. And 


that’s it ... so far as Europe cares, Pabst seems to be the 


only director who is insisting or capable of insisting on this. 


So I’m saying here not only what has been said before—even 
if differently—but what has been done. | 


I did think I was going to have it all on the home round 
when it came to the question of approach to construction. 
But I read March Close Up to find that H.D. had forestalled 
me. Only in a phrase though, happily enough. What she 
has done really is to sum up matters in a poetic generalisa- 
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tion, so we need not be jealous, one of the other. We shall 
come to that generalisation later. 

Let our few, too few, directors of worth be encouraged to 
aspire to artistic perfection by all means. But let them be 
forewarned lest they reach erudition merely. It will help 
Shige Sudzuky considerably, no doubt, to compose his films 
with a musical sense but we must beg him not to let this 
become the apotheosis of his cinematic intentions. What 
shall it profit to transpose musical harmony into its most 
perfect representation in visual imagery, and that alone? 
Of what use will it be to translate through even the highest 
aesthetic formula evolved, literary masterpieces of the dead 
past, if results have no other value than to save it from 
burying its dead? We do not study the stones, the fossils, 
nor the cosmos for their own sake. Just so, art without an 
objective is purposeless; and without relation to the people, 
without touching their problems somewhere, even if only at 
a tangent, there is little or no objective and therefore little 
or no purpose. Construction—call it editing if you like— 
must orientate from the angle of the people viewing the 
problems with which they are faced. It must if it is to 
formulate, express and clarify their groping will and con- 
flicting strengths. All the arts have been at their most vital 
when they have done this; when they have been full of an 
intimate sense and feeling of the people. Think of the best 
of Wagner, Lizst and Beethoven. 

Or more simply, compare the negro spirituals or the 


Russian and Yiddish folk-songs with Kreisler’s music. 


They form an odd contradiction. The spirituals are, in 
reality, so full of blood and body. Blood that has been 
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drained and bodies that are racked and ache with pain. But 
Kreisler’s art is that of the superb aesthete, beyond the intel- 
lect even. It ascends to heaven, becomes passionless, white and 
cold, its beauty as subliminal only in appeal as a vision of 
the silver city itself. Through his artistic perfection a Lizst 
composition, smelling of the earth, vibrating with the blood 
and sinew of the hungarian gypsy, becomes translated to 
another sphere. But has anyone heard Soermus the Russian, 


play? If you have you know the cinerea and will uiaiaie- 3 


stand what I mean. 

In theatre the last vital kick came from post-revolutionary 
Russia’s Meyerhold, though there have been a few vigorous 
genuflections manifested in England and elsewhere in a few 
propaganda plays (plays of ideas as they are so respectably 
called): But all have derived what vitality they possess from 
the inherent attempt to formulate the groping will of. the 
people towards their social, political and moral needs. 

We can bring the matter nearer home. " 

There was Stroheim’s Wedding March. Somebody will 
jump up and say A Classic ’’. I agree A Classic: Buta 
classic victim of its own classicism. There was erudite 
cinema, impeccable technique, elaborate, grandiose and most 
eloquent symbolism. We watched, on Corpus Christi day, 
a conversation in pure cinema that said too much so sub-titles 
were put:in to ensure misunderstanding, either to please the 
censor or to show that the. princely Eric was not vulgar ‘or 
suggestive or anything that*he really was or was meant to be. 
Without the titles it showed that conversation in the cinema 
idiom is too charged with dalliance so that with them the whole 
had: become torpid. Apart from that it was a brilliant essay 
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in cinema but still so very tiresome. Why? It didn’t 
breathe of the people... It breathed only of.the studio, the 
laboratory, the cutting room (with metronomes if you like) 
and of Eric. All that is so purposeless. 

And this is where H.D’s. poetic generalisation that I 
promised you comes in. (Dear H.D. Pardon the theft). 
Writing of Dreyer’s Jeanne d’ Arc it goes ‘* I reserved far off, 
and unassailable, a sentiment that is never called forth and 
_never inspired and never made to blossom by technical 

ability, by sheer perfection of medium, by originality and by 
intellectualism, no matter how dynamic. . . that sentiment 
_H.D. calls it love. It is the note of individual reaction. 
I merely want to expand the personal and postulate the mass. 
H.D. completes the generalisation later when she says 
‘*.,. there are times when art so far transcends itself. that 
we are forced into another set of symbols.’’ 

That happened to Berlin. : 

The approach to construction was maiile from an art stand- 
point purely. About its middle it got lost in the, detours-of 
musical rythms, hardly knew how to spend the afternoon 
till evening fell and happily changed the tempo. For the 
lack of a vital orientation the whole was held. narrowly 
between a grand example of art for its own sake and a super- 
interest film when it might have been a superb symbol. 

Because of its solely artistic approach the dependence of 
the city’s life upon the hands that toil.and create was inher- 
ently forgotten as soon as the theme was under way. _ Its 
gravitational centre had, as it were, been shifted from LIFE 
not into visual imagery but through visual imagery into 
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musical rythms. Instead of forming (metaphorically) an 
enormous superimposition upon those hands which created 
and controlled them, the rythms of its circles and rectangles 
(wheels and vehicle bodies) formed the dominant note, missed 
the vital coherer that would have kept alive thematic unity 
and, though the film-succeeded undoubtedly it succeeded only 
in orientating Life into another art dimension than itself. 

In the same Close Up Jean Lenauer is, I think, ne at 
this same erratic orientation. 

He objects to 1’Herbier’s insistence in Argent upon the 
personal nature of the money feud between banker Saccard 
and banker Gundermann when it should have been represen- 
tative of hte general conflict inevitable to the presence and 
purpose of money itself. You see whatitis. Weare getting 
to know what we want, very definitely. And what we want is 
that the word shall go forth with fewer and fewer evasions. 
Less and less keeping the insinuating light of genius under a 
bushel. Naturally too, having seen a few, we want more 
Russian films (never. mind the ardent young ladies of the 
wraps and reticules. It'll mean a tussle anyhow). 

And now, though I flutter with apprehension, let us hope to 
have reached an orientation where no one shall come tumbling 
after me saying “* Hi! you there, come off it . . . it’s mine ”’ 
That of the scenarist. Extreme caution is indicated here 
because I have to agree when they say the Russian films are 
biassed. And they say—and I answer yes again—that where 
there is bias there is no absolute truth. But when they say 
‘‘ Art is truth ’’ I just get stumped. It might be nice to have 
Brer Rabbit’s temperament then. But how is that possible 
when, since Adam, there has been bias all the time and art 
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most of the time? . . . And atop of that, art has from time to 
time and with the times changed its plea? 

It has pleaded for Kings against the Church, and for the 
Church against the Kings. It has pleaded for both against 
the rabble, and for the populace against both. It has pleaded 
for modern freedom to sell one’s self in place of the Feudal 
custom of being sold. It has eulogised War then pleaded 
for Peace ; and each time, as art, it has claimed its justification 
in truth. But each time it seems to have succeeded, or failed, 
not as truth, but accordingly as the changes in Man’s 
material affairs have made its plea acceptable or the reverse. 
Sufficient unto the day is the truth thereof. And here the new 
artist, the scenarist or the scenarist-director takes his stand. 

Like a highly developed, nakedly sensitive amoeba he shall 
float through experience evincing for the nonce no personal 
reactions to it lest the inflow of its precious nourishment be 
impeded, if only for a moment. He shall remain quiesantly 
assimilative only, until the periods of receptivity pass and 
creativeness begins. Only thus can maximum objectivity and 
minimum personal bias be attained. At a creative moment 
the artist will have a comprehensive static view of life pre- 
senting itself to him (to him alone, his experience, in detail, 
differs from all other) in a vision of truth. Will he be 
without bias? How can he be when only a moment ago he 
left a mould shaped from personal experience, while life, 
flux and change have already moved on? 

I leave that to you now brother. 


Hay CHOWL. | 
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Somebody in Russia made a film about a cruiser. Great 
deal of fuss about it too. After all it’s not because the pro- 
ducer has one of these perfectly impossible names (I always 
will hold that they are a distinct badge of inferiority, I mean 
these foreigners you know. . .) that the public like the stuff. 
Why not get Jones on the job? No, he will be busy with 
Love in a Bathroom. Smith could do it, he could give us the 
great epic of the British navy. Great name, Smith, you can 
get your teeth into it. Damn, who wants to get their teeth 
into a name anyway? This writing stuff, soft I call it. The 
point is, what can possibly be the pride of England if it is not 
the navy? I mean even the highbrows put the sailors into 
ballets and things. 

‘Old Jim could write the story. He may not know much 
about the sea but he does know the public. © Rant about 
realism till you butst; my thirty-three—and next month add 
a half on to it—years as a showman have taught me that 
realism is little use to the regular patron. The idea is absurd 
on the face of it. Who wants to get seasick in a cinema? 


Let old uncle Jim do the scenario and keep things in the 
family. 
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~ Now I knew that Jim would make a decent bit of work, the 
other fellows are fools. Young assistant director yelling that 
the big scene, the KICK of the picture, is a farce; yet I am 
damned if I can see anything farcical in a gallant hero boldly 
seizing a shell, an unexploded one of course, and hurling it 
over the side. The public have got sense enough to know 
that it may go off at any moment while the hero has it in his 
hands. I ask you, were would he be then? Don’t YOU 


think it noble of him? I call it a first-rate situation, and it 


shows that there are brains in our family, if I may say so. 
Jack, saving the ship, winning the sweet little girl, to say 
nothing of the kids in the final fade-out. Swell, I guess! 
Not a bit of it, this brat tries to feach his betters. Thinks 
because he’s been to school at Cambridge he knows all about 
heart appeal. ‘‘ Oh,’’ he says, ‘don’t you guys know that 
a shell which had been fired in that manner would be white 
hot ?”’ 

You and I may know that sort of thing, but I bet the public 
worries. Frankly I vas discouraged but Jim is one of the 
lads. Inspiration comes as easily to him as other things do 
to you or 1. If you don’t care for that snappy bit, he tells 
them, let’s have a fire! A fire at sea is the goods all right, 


the assistant director with the careful speech couldn’t hold - 


anything against that. There was a good deal of wangling 
to be done with the board of directors, as you can’t stage a 
fire for nothing. To hell with the expense, Jimmy’s very 
words in the evening papers, isn’t it to be a memorial to our 
great and glorious navy ? 
If being a showman teaches you only one thing, that one is 
tact. So I let Smith more or less pick his own artistes. 
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Bobby was under contract, so he had to go in although | must 
confess that he is not everyone’s idea of what a British officer 
should look like. Smith insisted on Laura, and I gave way. 
After all she WENT with Bobby if you understand me. If 
she had been the right sort of girl for the part she would have 
matched up with what Bobby ought to have looked like but 
didn’t. It sounds a little complicated, nevertheless, you know 
what I am driving at. 

Smith wanted a trip down to the coast so I let him have it 
with a condition; that he finished the picture in three weeks. 
This was rather cute because Smith wanted the trip and J 
had planned in my mind that the feature would take six 
weeks. There were pretty enough spots down there for 
location too, so I got Jim to have another peep at the script 
and set a little more of it in the open air. Economy counts. 
Indeed one might imagine that the ghastly assistant—what 
Smith chose him for beats me—had never heard this golden 
rule. 

Each day he has to send a report of production back to me. 
The art director had accomplished real wonders with an old 
tub that I managed to hire reasonably cheaply. Admiralty 
co-operation is one thing and having a fire on an admiral 
boat is another. A few plaster guns and things give the 


right look; while the admiralty did lend a few boats to hang 


about in the distance and make effective compositions. 
Besides you have no idea what one can do with scraps of 
topicals. Well, this blessed assistant writes back to com- 
plain because you can pick fragments of rusted plating off 
the side, he calls it not sea-worthy. I call it lack of tact. 
Fancy pointing out things like that! Naturally he made 
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Laura nervous and she nearly had a fit when the steering 
gear broke. What do they expect? Do they want me to 
hire a liner for them? ‘They can want. . 

And they still do! This time they want ballast. The old 
steamer had been abandoned for several years and it would 
have been twice the expense to have it filled with ballast 
again. It appears however that the last time they set out 
in it they were blown back to port by the wind. 

I have written to them and told them to get on with it and 
not make fools of themselves. In the trade paper I was 
horrified to see a publicity still of Smith being hauled on 
board by a series of pullies. He can’t help being fat; he 
should, though, control his appetite for publicity. It is a 
good thing that the public are hardened to expect all they 
get in the shape of photographs from directors. 

I have just viewed with Harvey, the critic of The Sun, 
Smith’s rushes of the fire. Jim knew what he was doing 
when he put that sequence in. No doubt Harvey believes 
that he knows what he is doing when he says that we ought 
to take it out. Asked me why I did not go to the fabulous 
expense of burning the boat good and proper. His pretext 
is that he has seen it done in American movies. I explained 
to him, as patiently as I could, that American flicks are sure 
of a world-wide distribution and therefore could afford to 
spend. He retorted that it was just the other way round; 
then he is one of the kind that rave about the Russian films 
because they are not British. | 

For my part I take off my hat to Smith. Mind you I had 
given him careful instructions which may have cramped his 
style but resulted in no damage. No extras to pay. I shall 
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engage Smith for the next quickie. I do admit that the fire 
does look a wee bit organised, the flames are too orderly and 
even. Smith had to arrange that torches were placed in bins 
out of sight behind the bulwark, and the idiot who was 
supposed to carry out his orders spaced them neatly. It 
passes, and a second take would be wilful extravagance ; for 
| do you believe that the public will worry? Remember that 
I have been a showman for thirty-three years. 

How proud I am that I can cap my career by giving the 
English public this super film which is representative of the 
| best aspect of our magnificent navy. That will go to the four 
: corners of the earth telling the fame of my native country, 
and my own name will be written on it . . . If I die at this 
moment, surely I will have accomplished something ? Harvey 
would have me make a common shocker of it. Never, austere 
1 and beautiful, it will be a fitting advertisement for England 
and me. 


I insist on an apology to the reader for the above fantasy. 
Events are authentic. Disguises in the shape of grouping 
incidents from one or two features made by different com- 
panies. The style of narration is an attempt to give the 
reader an insight into the BRAINS behind the thrones. 

O.B. 


— 
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CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


ALMOST PERSUADED. 


Never having experienced a Talkie, having sustained—in 
merely imagining a film breaking into speech, wrecking its 
medium, its perfection of direct communication—a shock 
comparable to that we should receive if our favourite 
Botticelli began throwing stones, we spent, far from films, a 
winter whose severity was the bitterer for our woeful 
apprehensions. 

Every reading of a daily brought bad moments : cowardly 
avoidance of suspicious columns, alternating with shuddering 
sallies in search of facts. 

March arrived heralding spring and with it the news that 
Mr. Wells had at last come forward not only to hail the film 
as the art-form of the future, but also to name this child with 
his happy aptitude for epithet. 

In remarking that it is only at long last that Mr. Wells 
comes forward we do not attempt to suggest the impossible : 
Wellsian dilatoriness. Wells was amongst the first film-fans, 
Chaplin-fans. One of the first to see some of the possibilities 
and it would hardly be fair to label his’ predictions, though 
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coming at a time when so many possibilities are already 
realised, prophecies after the event. 

Our delight of course was born of the name chosen by Mr. 
Wells for the art of cinematography: Music-drama. And 
so great is our faith in Wells’ perceptiveness, in regard to 
anything he may scrutinise leisurely and at first hand, that we 
immediately cried, “‘ Ah-ha. What price Talkies now?’’ 
and hugged more closely than ever our prejudice in favour 
of musical accompaniment, whether ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ”’ 
on a cottage piano or cunningly adapted orchestral effects. 
For, if music be there, the screen must be more or less silent. 
Unless indeed the stars break into song ... Wagnerian 
films... Film imitating opera side by side with film 
imitating theatre. These for the vulgar, pot-luck-taking 
continuous performance public of which we are a member, 
and beyond them FILMS, developing and developing and 
developing ? 

In the March issue of Close Up, we again met Mr. Wells, 
this time quoted as telling us with what extraordinary reluc- 
tance, if at all, we had been brought to admit the film’s power 
of excelling the written word. Here it would seem that in 
deciding formally to sponsor the film—and good, for the 
prospects of the English film proper, was the day upon which 
he decided so to do—he deems it best to tell the world more 
than it can actually believe in the interest of making it believe 
that it believes something. For it is hardly possible to 
suppose that Wells sees in the arrival of the ai the 
departure of literature. 

Certain kinds of writing, the directly eridentintia the 
propagandist and much of the educational it may in the end 
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supplant to thé extent of compelling the theorist, the reformer 
and the teacher to produce their wares in a form suitable for 
translation into film. Meanwhile the film to date has created 
more readers than it has destroyed, if indeed it has destroyed 
any, and is more likely, as it progresses, to achieve for a!! 
the arts renaissance rather than death. In literature alone it 
is creating a new form. For just as the stage play created.a 
public for the written play and many are the unplayable plays 
that are eminently readable and quite numerous those who in 
any case would rather read a play than see it acted—so will 
the practice of film-seeing create a public for the film literature 
of which, if we except the miniature scenarios from time to 
time appearing in periodicals, Mr. Wells’ own book is 
characteristically enough, the first example. | 

But our delight in the hailing of the film as the art-form 
of the future, not this time by the bold editors of Close Up 
who so hailed it two years ago when they were voices crying 
in the wilderness of a filmless England, but by a prophet 
whose least word is broadcast over the planet—in so far as 
it was founded upon the development of the generous pro- 
nunciamento into specification of a form for that art that 
appeared to exclude Talkies—was short-lived. A moment’s 
reflection told us that even Mr. Wells cannot stampede 
humanity by suggestion. The multitudes agog for novelty 
at any price will demand Talkies because they are new. 

So we returned to the scanning of Close Up, and in a 
moment we were devoutly attentive. Here was Mr. Herring 
breathlessly falling over himself in exposition of Pudovkin’s 
idea of the use of sound on the film. And when Mr. Herring 
grows breathless it is time to hold one’s breath and listen hard 
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to what he has to say. We listen for several pages to his 
eager voice vividly interpreting, and return to a world that 
will never be quite the same again. (It never is, of course, 
from one moment to another.) For we have heard the 
crashing of a barrier against which modern art has flung 
itself in vain. The barrier Antheil drilled holes in when he 
‘* composed ’’ mechanisms, (Did not one of his works 
require sixteen pianos and a screen?) and Dos Passos 
splintered when he described a group of straight-faced elderly 
relatives arrived in mourning garb at a house of death for 
funeral and reading of Will, gravely jazzing through the hall, 
and other American writers have severely shaken by their 
unashamed metaphoricality, and all those novelists have fist- 
punched who an pursuit of their particular aims 
texts retrospectively labelled cinematographic. 

Is not Wells’ dirge then justified? (Did not he too, time 
and again, cry out within his text upon the limitations of the 
printed page?) Has not literature, for so long prophesying 
unawares the fully developed film, had its day ? : 
“No. The film is a social ari, a show, something: for 
collective seeing, and even in the day that finds us all owning 
projectors and rolls of film from the local circulating filmery 
it still will be so, a small ceremonial prepared for a group, 
all of whom must adjust their sensibilities at a given moment 
and at the film’s pace. Reading, all but reading aloud, is a 
solitary art—is this why it has been called the unpunished 
vice, and ought we to scrap these pages and swear only that 
we hope Wells may be right about the alleged competitor ? 
—and the film can no more replace it than the Mass can 
replace private devotions. What film, to take a simple, 
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current example, could supplant Im Westen Nichts Neues 
(recently translated, All Quiet on the Western Front) whose 
poetry both forces and enables the years of day-to-day un- 
forgettable experience lived through in six or seven hours of 
reading. A stereoscopic film, complete with sound imagery 
might enormously enhance and deepen typical episodes and, 
by generalising the application of the whole, shock whatever 
onlooker—for a moment—into horrified recognition. But for 
that onlooker there would not be the intimate sense of having 
shared an irrevocable personal eaperionee that is the gift of 
Remarque’s quiet book. 

The film is skyey apparition, white searchlight, The book 
remains the intimate, domestic friend, the golden lamp at the 
elbow. & 

‘* Think,’’ pursues Mr. Herring, ‘* of sound-imagery in 
Pudovkin’s terms, and thank yourself you are alive.’’ We 
do, thank you, Mr. Herring. We think, wishing the while 
that the whole of your exposé could be broadcast daily for 
weeks, printed and circulated with every Talkie programme, 
of angry man and lion’s roar preceding, of fire-engine bells 
announcing devastating lady and all the subtleties made 
possible by the composing of sound, the direction of sound- 
imagery, director using sound like: a musical score. Unifying 
sound and spectacle. 

So we could mark time more than happily through Herr 
Meisel’s certainties as to the marriage he is arranging between 
film and music and give full rein to our glee over his inclu- 
sion of the tinkling cottage piano which once we heard do 
some excellent sound-imagery in single notes for a Chaplin 
grotesque. 
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The sound-film then, and music icite and, moreover, the 
stereoscopically three-dimensional . 

For these we are almost perateded we would abandon our 
silent screen. In spite of the risks. For the risks, like the 
difficulties and the triumphs, will be enormous. Between 
success unprecedented and failure more disastrous than the 
failure of the worst soundless film there will be less than a 
hairsbreadth. 

Yet we hesitate. Even while hailing expression not only 
free from certain of the cramping difficulties of dramatic and 
literary art, but able to convert these difficulties into so many 
glorious opportunities. Hallelujah. Amen. 

Why do we hestitate? Is it that the interference between 
seer and seen is to be too complete? The expressionism, 
the information, the informatory hint altogether too much of 
it? The onlooker too overwhelmingly conducted? It is 
said that the audiences of Russian films have to be held down 
in their seats. Excitement, collective. This is of the theatre. 
Would a single soul seeing his film in silence and alone have 
so'to be held down? Here, in living sample is all the answer 
we need to any question as to the future of literature and, 
some would say, denying that wild eye and torn hair are 
ever the signs of the presence of great art, a question set to 
the film. But such perhaps forget that so far in the world’s 


history the birth of an art has not been a public affair, though 


the inhabitants of Cimabue’s native town beholding the first 
painted picture, did carry him in triumph through the streets. 

If, beside the film grown solid and sounding the silent 
magic lantern show persists as we are told it will... . But 
will it, for example pay? Is it not already old-fashioned ? 
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We are reminded of .a lady who remarked on hearing that 
Paderewski had played ‘* The Bee’s Wedding ’’, ‘‘ That old 
thing? Why Winnie could play that when she was eight !”’ 
Alas, alas, alas. 

DorotHy M. RICHARDSON. 


THE COMING HERITAGE 
THE FILMS 


(A vivid and trenchant attack upon Hollywood, its methods and mentality, 
by the editor of the short-lived and excellent Film Meteor. As we have con- 
tinually pointed out, we do not necessarily have to agree, any more than we 
have to disagree, with what Mr. Kron, or, for that matter, with what any of 
our contributors may have to say. That the ensuing essay is the forthright 
and unhoneyed indictment of one of the most intelligent of contemporary ‘*° 
critics is sufficient to warrant its appearance in these pages, the purpose .of 
which is to express the views of all progressive thinkers, irrespective of their 
concurrence with editorial opinion. A conviction so dynamic. must have 
foundation in truth. The confliction of its adjustment to personal concept 
will be the battleground which will seek to establish this truth on various 
planes.—E£d.) . 


We must not exaggerate this world; ‘‘ even if one is tied 
fast to its earthly foundations by the subtle and tyrannical 
bonds of artistic conviction ’’ (from page 127, Last Essays of 
Joseph Conrad on John Galsworthy.) In observing Gals- 
worthy’s. characters, the Forsytes, Joseph Conrad _ says, 
‘‘ Life as a whole has come to be perceptible to them 
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exclusively in terms of property. Preservation, acquisition— 
acquisition, preservation. Their laws, their morality, their 
art, and their science appear to them, justifiably enough, 
consecrated to that double and unique end. It is the formula 
for their virtue.”’ | 

Of Conrad’s words, the first can well be memorjzed with 
profit by any artist. The latter is a wide human truth easily 
covering the globe. Not only is it adaptable to the religion 


of property. It covers any fixed conviction harbored by the | 


various stagnant fixed instinctive beliefs of the advanced 
mammal races. 

Art and Science have had to kow-tow to the unionized 
hordes of victorious sects, and they run from the Babbitism 
of America to the Russian proletarian. 

With this‘ introduction, I will proceed to marshal my 
Anarchism orthe film industry. 


I. 
_.As an active movie critic, often mysteriously moved by an 
inward urge to attack ignorance and hypocrisy as we of the 
world see it in celluloid—and by attack | mean a barrage, 
the wilful employment of invective, salty phrases, the saltier 
the better—my contributions to Close Up are expected to 
contain vigor and virility. 

I hope to carry on in that fashion when an imposing target 
presents itself. So here. goes—but with a full consciousness 
of literary standards as we of a supposedly civilized world 
know them. 

Hollywood is at this : moment a seething Saptitey: making 
miles of transparent rubber and phonograph discs. For the 
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amusement of English speaking peoples, this hive is con- 
trolled by a group of gamblers as eenay: and as tasteless as 
any side-show barker. 

This philosophy of living, the height of human progress, 
the values of life are visible, inanimate minerals—a two-carat 
diamond, a Rolls-Royce car, and a villa on a hill. The over- 
comfortable life concerns them primarily. 

To enumerate these facts is a tedious business, for 
hypocrisy in these matters might be found in the condemner. 
» The human on two feet is awed by a prancing stallion, the 
largest railroad engine, and the moon. Yet with all that, 
these are the sole interests of the makers of celluloid drama in 

The absence of taste, conscience, courage, and character is 
found in every bit of celluloid coming from these factories. 
They have attempted and have brought good talents in the 
way of directors. Yet the directors, after receiving a very 
good salary quickly fall into the modes of life and thought 
to agree with the physical philosophy of the producers. If 
one sees the work of Murnau as it comes out of a Hollywood 
foundry, the taint is visible to the’ most abject of critics. 
This cannot be the man who directed The Last Laugh. | 
have seen his monstrous floundering in Sunrise. It is not 
necessary for me to see Four Devils. 1 a | 

Lubitsch is no fiery individual demanding releas¢s of fine 
expression. He is coralled, and'a dull steel ring hangs on 
his nose. These fellows are well-housed and fed regularly. 
Their output, while full of puerilities, is consumed with relish 
by the savages of the earth. They must be nermerenerd as 
tfaitors, and may God have mercy on them! 
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The most amusing event in Hollywood is premiére night, 
the opening of a new release. When the.sun has settled over 
the sage-covered hills of Hollywood on this night, the partici- 
pants scurry around to prepare themselves to astound the 
herd. Sophisticated actors, actresses, producers, and 
directors roll up to the theatres. With them are wives, 
relatives, and friends. They swagger in before powerful 
lights and grinding cameras. The bodies are clothed with 
London tuxedos, silk hats, pearls, Spanish shawls, and 
dresses, and dresses of gaudy colored silks. 

Policemen guard the lane of gawking faces. The row of 
countenances flash brown, the eyes peer, the mouths reflect 
emotions, the emotions of the bottoms of wash pans. 

Here a star bows, in comes a smiling producer standing 
before a grinding camera; inside, on this vast occasion, the 
makers of flashing rubber call each other by their first names. 

‘‘ Hello, Bob! How are you, Jim ?”’ 

In a daze, Christ and Satan sit to listen. They hear the 
buzzing of expectancy. A great event is to be enfolded on the 
screen. Finally the title is flashed—Broadway Melody. 
This is the thing that shall go down in the corridors of cinema 
history. For this have men corseted themselves and women 
caked their faces and burned their hair. 

To ponder with irony on this, to voice a protestant gurgle 
against it seems futile while man’s life on this planet is so 
short. One cannot love these people or respect them. Mars 
slaughters hordes of them in war. Then, why should we 
condone war? One Guy De Maupassant is worth a billion 
of them, boxed and crated in their man power. They irk 
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because God. has chosen to make them equal organ to 
first rate men. 

While one might refuse to commune with an ape, one 
cannot refuse to commune with those of the same blood 
stream. Some carry the physical contours of passionate flesh 
and the richness of health. Their very numbers drown 
. To expect higher aspirations from the movies, to look for 
soitiething even half-way to the higher heights of genius, 
particularly in America, is certainly not promising. : 

- Only mounte-banks and frauds are winning the apples. 


High grade, genuine men, unless they are a Cellini or a 


Count Cagliostro, could not smash the barrier of fawns and 
mediocrities in it to-day. They will now write their talkies, 
only travel the well-cut path of third-rate stage plays. 

The tendency of all classes in America to-day is toward 
regimentation. The soul of America for want of a better 
word is middle class, or bourgeois. To arrive at this sterile 
status of meek security is the aim of the masses. Many are 
arriving at it; with it they imagine they have discovered the 
Absolute. 

It is a point of conservatism, deadly and boring. With it 
comes hypocritical tastes, intolerance, and intellectual vigor 
bled white. The less emotional Nordics are the welcomed 
immigrants. - They regiment better. 

These are the people American film thabitts must please. 


The old world can easily laugh at America’s drama. Yet, if 


what we read is true, Europe enjoys some of them. 
The masses are masses everywhere. De Maupassant riles 
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and spears them, Anatole France smiles about them know- 
ingly. Moliere and Honore Balzac harpoon them -with 
relish. The French have always had them. 

America, a gigantic fusion of all the nations of. Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, has the same mass, easily oe and. 
lacking in discrimination. | 

The real ill in the world to-day is the absence of cosmo- 
politan ideals of aristocracy; not the inferior blooded 
aristocracy of the Bourbons but the aristocratic, universal 
ideals of the intellects.. . | 

The world should, have genuineness in all phases 06 life 
including the movies... Until this time arrives, slaughter, — 
rapine, and selfish striving will be the heritage of man. 

The British and the French are very touchy about their 
nationalism. Ifa fine picture is French, or British, instantly 
national consciousness comes into play... 

What does it matter who makes the picture? Worth 
should be measured by the thing itself. 

Nature, art, and life are not.measured by these seiawiielel 


boundaries, and no artist takes his blood and his government 


thoroughly to heart. If he fights for,it, he does so in the 
same manner as he would set traps for rats that infested his 
home. 

_ The breed of men. motion pictures are 
business men. If they have ideals of a sort while) making 


them, hide-bound conservatism is one.. The high cost of 


talking apparatus makes individual. effort .prohibitive to 
inspired craftsmen. any Shakespeares or. Ibsens are found 
they will be dialogue writers.. And if they happen.to be so 
divinely endowed, the stage will claim them instantly. 
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IV. 

The real degrading influences of the movies can be found 
in the stuff written by the newspaper scribes; the woman are 
the worst offenders. ‘Their ideas of drama and personalities 
are cheapening and dense. I will draw an example as written 
by Louella Parsons of the Hearst papers: ‘‘ His work as 
Lord Nelson in “‘ The Divine Lady ’’ proved what a really 
fine artist-he is. With an arm missing and blind in one eye, 
he still managed to have sex appeal.’’ 

The civilized person can only smile at such masterpieces 
of rot. - Female critics are moved by their libido, not the 
brain. This is a good case of neurosis. | | 

The average critic on American newspapers is not a critic 
at all. -The actual title is Chatterer. His understanding of 
the art and literature of the world is null and void. He is 
moved by presents, publicity, and. petty movie politics. 
Show me a real movie critic on any American newspaper, 
and I’ll show you a green jackass. 

The puppets and directors pay out yearly sums of money 
running into thousands for puffs of publicity masquerading 
as modesty. Every newspaper dramatic editor in America is 
flooded daily with reams of it. He is besmirched with this 
dross stuff. He becomes saturated with falsity and error. 
He cannot find his way to a real judgment of values. A 
newspaper estimation of a picture is less than worthless. 

I’ve worked in a newspaper office, specializing in screen 
fare. The junk came in at all hours by mail and messenger. 
Often players would call personally for boosts and write-ups. 
Merit has to have a band wagon, and advertising can make a 
sap into a personality of engaging significance. 
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Critics are moved not by the understanding of shades in 
acting but by sex appeal. Civilization has taught these 
simpletons the use of words and how to make sentences, 
but it has not given them much else. 


V. 

The best of the talkies have come under my gaze, 
Interference, In Old Arizona, The Letter, Weary River, The 
Dummy, and The Ghost Talks. | 

The Letter starring Jeanne Eagels is the best of the lot 
because of the superior acting talents of Miss Eagels. The 
directors of these photographed plays do not deserve any 
particular honors, as they have created nothing. Directing 
talkies is not a creative business. Little attention is paid to 
atmospheric touches on the talkies, and the examples seen 
to-day promise some things, as yet never — arrived at. 
Plainly the world can only wait. 


WALTER KRON. 
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-CABBAGE AND KINGS 


‘* The time has come,’”’ the Walrus said, 
6 ‘To talk of many things—’’ 


The stage and the screen have come to grips. And the 
stage, calling in vain upon its sacred tutelaries, finds itself 
helpless. The last stronghold of the aristocracy of art has 
fallen to demos. Already music, painting, literature, archi- 
tecture have been dragged from their traditional sanctuaries 
of exclusiveness to become vulgar property. And now the 
drama. Grown a bit shabby and undignified, to be sure, but 
none the less still ranking among the elect, it has been 
stripped of its ancient rights and position and reduced to the 
ranks of democracy. 

The cinema, the arch democrat, has defied it aiid overborne 


it and replaced its mantle with a common jacket. Henceforth . 


Shakespeare, Wagner, Ibsen, Goethe will be dished up 
indiscriminately with Al Jolson, Irving Berlin and Sophie 
Tucker, and served to the multitude for the price of a good 
cigar. 

Democracy 1 is in the saddle. Cabbages and en areona 
level. , 


It is no longer possible in Aunacien to discuss the cinema in 
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terms of yesterday. The movies have ceased to exist, except 
as fossils. We are in-a new age, a new order of cinematic 
existence. The film has ceased to be a thing in itself. Its 
office now is but to serve as the skeletal framework of a new 
creation. The talking picture is distinctly different from its 
ancestral movie—different in character, in expression, in 
purpose. | | 

The scope of the cinema is now all-embracing. “Would we 
discuss it adequately we must indeed talk of many things— 
‘‘ Of shoes, and ships, and sealingwax; of cabbages and 
kings,’’ to say nothing of microphones and dialog, of color 
and music, of third dimension and PT HAR: of dramaturgv 
and grand opera. 

Hollywood has turned to the manufacture of art. All of 
its leading studios—Fox, Paramount, RKO, Warner, 
M-G-M, United Artists, Pathé, Universal, First National— 


have definitely abandoned the making of movies. And only 


yesterday we were assured that the talkies would never replace 
the silent film. | Even Joseph Schenck has capitulated. As 
head of United Artists he has declared his allegiance to’ the 
new regime. To him, in company with all other Holly- 
woodians, the movie has become a back number. 

Only Charlie Chaplin, the St. Simeon Stylites of 


-moviedom, remains loyal to the historic and battered banner of 


the primitive. From his pillar of isolation he swears he will 
never make a talkie. A seemingly courageous determination. 
But Charlie never has talked, even on the stage. He has 
made his money and his fame as a pantomimist. — 

- Nor is it alone the Hollywood producers who recognize 
the advent of the new era. William Hammerstein, 
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Winthrop Ames, Charles Dillingham, and other outstanding 
American impressarios and theatrical producers are pre- 
paring to abandon the stage for the screen. A coterie of 
such leading men, who a few months ago were tilting their 


noses at the film, have recently organized a. ten-million 


company to produce phonofilm opera and drama. 

Many of the big New York theatres have discontinued 
stage productions and substituted celluloid plays. And 
theatres all over the country are following suit. 

The revolution has been as sudden as a Mexican rebellion. 


‘But far more spectacular and successful, and immeasurably 
more significant. 


There is no gainsaying the victory of the talkies, and no 


avoiding it. Out of the confusion and bewilderment resulting 
from this over-night overturn—this vitaphone coup d’etat— 
the clearer heads are already hailing it as a boon and en- 
visioning an enlarged future replete with signs of a greater 
and freer dramatic art. 

Speaking both as a dramatist and as a picture director of 
long experience, William de Mille does not hesitate to say— 
expressing himself through the pages of Soribner’s magazine 
—that, ‘*‘ if the talkie realizes its possibilities, it may well 
become the greatest of all popular arts; it will carry the full 
benefit of the spoken drama to millions who otherwise would 
never see a good play; it will make a real national theatre 
possible; it will foster the growth of. dramatic taste in the 
general public and help them grow to an appreciation of the 
spoken word as quickly as they have learned to appreciate 
the finer values in the silent picture during the past ten 
years,” 
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Even some of the critics, for all of their congenital cyni- 
cism, are acknowledging the potentialities of the celluloid 
drama. As typical of their utterances,’ Robert Sherwood 
confesses in a recent contribution to the American Mercury, 
‘ that the talkies have come as a veritable blessing. They 
are exercising a profound salutary influénce upon the movie 
industry, and the revolution which they have caused will be 
known in time as a memorable Renaissance. They have 
shaken the insecure and essentially phoney foundations of 
Hollywood; and beneath the resultant wreckage lies much of 
the fat-headed incompetence and stupid conceit that has 
dominated the movie the of its in- 
fancy.” 
As I have myself pointed out in a former article, one of 
the beneficent effects of the talkie will be the eliminating of 
the incompetent and the uneducated from the ranks of those 
now controlling the making of films. The novelty of a 
moving picture has long since vanished, and with it have 
gone many of the pioneer picture makers who rode to 
financial success on the first wave of popular interest and 
enthusiasm in this new form of entertainment. No brains 
were required in those days. Merely smartness, initiative, 
and the gift of showmanship. | : 

A number of producers and directors, Someneebd only of 
these qualities, held on during the ensuing years, because of 
their cantrol of the market or because of their ‘* pull ’’ with 


‘the moneybags at the head: of the industry ; and some of them 


—entirely too many—are still with us. But their. days are 
unquestionably numbered. At any rate, they are destined 
to slip into the background and give place to those who are 
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and Peter Voss. 
From Port, the successful Ufa travelogue. 


From the new Emelka film, Pr 
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Filming Nuits de Princes, Marcel |’Herbier’s production for Sequana 
Films. Above, rails laid for a travelling shot. Below, part of the 
travelling shot as it will appear. 
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New Babylon, directed by Konsintzoff and Trauberg (photographed 
by Moskvin). Production: Sovkino. This is Ludmila Semenova, 
who played the principal part in Bed and Sofa. 


V. Pudovkin likes to be photographed as an actor. Here he is 
playing a small part in the shop scenes of New Babylon. 
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From a Soviet news reel. Children demonstrating against alcoholism. 


Pamir. The joint expedition of the Academy of Science of the USSR 

and the Notgemeinschaft of German science, to the unexplored 

territory at the boundaries of China and Afghanistan... See The 

Footstool of Death in this issue. Pamir will be released in Germany 
by Prometheus. 
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From Uberfall (Accident), the censored film of Erno Metzner, of 
which there were full particulars last month. 
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h From I Do Love to be Beside the Seaside, a new POOL Satire by Oswell 


Blakeston, with music by Meisel. Editions Pierre Braunberger. 
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fitted to. assume leadership in ‘the new art of cinema- 
dramaturgy. 

That such leaders of the ‘etches as Ames; Reinhardt, 
Dillingham, Brady, and the Shuberts, and such playwrights 
as Somerset Maugham, Owen Davis and Eugene O’ Neill, 
are turning to the vocal film as a medium of expression, is 
already sufficient evidence of the changing order. From a 
plaything the film is evolving into a serious institution, a 
vehicle of inspiration and education. From a mere money- 
making enterprise it is taking on the dignity of an art. 

Moreover, because of the limitless: possibilities inherent 
in the audible picture, with its imminent accompaniment of 
color and stereoscopic relief, much new genius will be 
developed. Many individual gifts and talents, now dormant 
or denied a propitious milieu for their expression, will be 
stimulated and brought into full play. 

Already within its brief existence the talkie has inspired 
numberless technical inventions and improvements. Not a 
week passes without the contribution of some added device 
for the perfecting of vocal photography. The developments 
of this character since the appearance of the first vitaphone 
productions are nothing short of marvellous. Each suc- 
ceeding talking picture marks an advancement, a betterment 
of the mechanism. And once the creak is eliminated from the 
machinery, its various cogs smoothly meshed, and its many 
intricate parts perfectly co-ordinated, skill and energy can be 
focussed undistractedly upon the development of art. © 

In the meantime we are ‘passing through a phase of ex- 
perimentation, of flounder and ineptitude. In the flush of 
our initial excitement over the novelty of the phonofilm the 
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impulse, has been to,.make movingpietures of stage; plays. 
Our first efforts have amounted to little more than transferring 
the stage .to the.screen,.and the job has. been, none too grace- 
fully accomplished... We...have , thoughtlessly. hampered 
ourselves with.-the. timitations and- the conventions ~of: the 


theatre. 


And this in face of. the fact, that it 1s » the very Saiisbility 
of freedom from these traditional restrictions that makes the 


‘phonofilms so truly attractive and worth while. We are 


overlooking for the moment its paramount virtue. It is 
essentially a liberator of art. It stands ready to free us of the 
shackles of the stage as well as of the movie. It offers.us an 
opportunity such as the world has never known for the ex- 
pansion and flowering of dramatic art; for the portrayal of 
thought and emotion and vital problems with, an effectiveness 
and a realism heretofore impossible through any other means. 
Unfortunately we are all too prone to confuse the medium 
with the art itself... The very. limitations of-the stage, for 
example, are accepted as an inherent particularly of the sacred 
art and tradition of the drama. No doubt, to a certain extent 
this is justified. . It has unquestionably required ingenuity to 
circumvent the hampering restrictions of the stage, in order 
to present plays with any degree of verisimilitude to life and 
reality. And this ingenuity, with its resultant tricks of 
technique and craftsmanship, has not unnaturally come to be 
regarded as one of the elements of dramaturgy and without 
which drama itself could not exist. , 
And the same holds true in the case of the movie, the silent 
picture. The hindrances imposed by its muteness have created 
devices of camera craft and pictorial composition, as well as 
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of pantomimic acting; which have come to be accepted as 
essential’ parts of the photodrama. But the confusion lies in 
assuming that they are necessary elements of photographic 
drama per se. They are a species of art, ‘to be sure, but only 
incidental art made necessary bythe lack.of speech ; by a basic 
limitation of the medium. 

Once these inherent imitations of the stage and the silent 
screen are abolished; the need for such incidental art and 
ingenuities disappears. But controlled as we are by 
associations of ideas, both the cinema devotee and the theatre 
traditionalist are finding it difficult to adopt-the new medium 
now at hand ‘without dragging over to it the old makeshifts 
and devices of the stage and the screen. And the conservative 
critic-contributes his part to delaying the march of events by 
bewailing innovation’ that threatens ‘the conventions 
attached to the old order, notwithstanding they were built 

upon the exigencies of restriction and deficiency. 

“However, the ball has been set rolling and nothing can 
now NOH it. And it is rolling so rapidly, that only the most 
nimble’ can keep pace with its progress. Each day brings 
some fresh surprise, some additional revelation, some new 
turn of affairs. But all in the direction’ of assurance and 
achievement and the complete democratizing’ of the drama— 
fhe spoken drama, produced with unprecedented lavishness 
and skill and effect, not alone for the entertainment of some 
imperial potentate, but for the enjoyment also of the inp 
bootblack and Uncle — | 


‘CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
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PROVINCES 


If you are young and live in a Manufacturing Town, where 
Art in any form is considered slightly immoral, you find it 
quite a difficult thing to be allowed to take the Cinema 
seriously. 

Parents tell you that it is bad to go so often to the Pictures 
when you have been working in an Office all day. Your 
associates are even inclined to despise you a litthe—'‘ She’s 
absolutely film-struck, you know ’’. I suppose it really 
would be more healthy to fill in most evenings with sport and 
exercise, but its an awful bore if keenness is lacking. So 
eventually you get into the habit of going off alone to different 
Picture Theatres each evening, and picking up what good you 
may from the films. Severely criticising the bad in them, 
and thinking how you could have done some of the directing 
a great deal better, you feel sure; and wonderingtwhy they 
didn’t choose so-and-so for a certain character, because he 
has just the right appearance and manner for the part. In 
fact you become your own film-critic, and learn to take no 
heed of the weekly reports in the local papers, as they are 
obviously written by men who are afraid to speak the truth, 
or else don’t know how to. Also, you become quite an expert 
at guessing that the programme filler which is backing up 
some big film is going to be quite a find in the way of a - 
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foreign film ; and sometimes discover that you can see some- 
thing really good and German at some little off-the-map and 
unadvertised Cinema, if you are brave enough to go alone 
into the particular slum which it favours. ~ 

_ People here don’t seem to understand that Films can be 
any more than an amusement for them after a day’s work. 
_ They begin to look quite uncomfortable if you suggest that 
apart from being vehicles for good acting, they can also bring 
beauty of form and light before their audiences. Young men 
and young girls go to the pictures to while away an evening, 
hold hands in the dark and have a laugh now and again. 
Women who spend their days doing housework like to. go 
and see a good love story, and pass their opinion on the 
Heroine’s behaviour in certain circumstances. Presumably 
they can frequently imagine themselves in her place. 
Spinsters from twenty to that indefinite age confess that they 
like to see a sad film. ‘* A good cry makes me feel much 
better ’’ kind of thing. Elderly men go in hordes, unac- 
companied by wives or families—amusing and pathetic. 
Younger men past the love-making stage, scorn the Cinema 
altogether for the most part, and prefer to stay home with a 
detective story. All this I know to be quite true in our Town, 
but of course, I can’t answer for other places, they may be 
more advanced. 

Anyway, on the whole people here seem quite satisfied with 
what is shown to them in the way of average British and 
American films, and any attempt to introduce less stereotyped 
foreign films or ‘‘ scenery ’’ or “‘ experiment ’’ films, does 
- not meet with success. I know several people who considered 
Metropolis was revolting and The Spy incomprehensible. 
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They-took the children to see: Chang ‘and then said it was 
unsuitable for children—kept them awake at hight. 

In. the face ofthis it is'pretty difficult to keep any ideals 
you may have formed about the'Cinerna.as-an art; but I 
have found quite a: good way of retaining. mine. .That is, 
by putting. myself in the place of a. discerning ‘producer 
wherever lam. My mind’s eye is a mental camera lens and 
it is developing a wonderful faculty for picking out beauty 
in unsuspected places. All the actors chosen by this director 
are ordinary men and women, who as far as he knows, have 
never before appeared on any screen. He prefers his players 
to be men of the working class because he considers that 
their faces often show more character than. those of their 
social betters. He has a flair for getting unusual lighting 
effects and he collects the material for most, thrilling plots 
from real life. Some of his crowd scenes have been really 
remarkable—notably a street accident on a rainy day, where 
a morbidly curious crowd was dispersed with almost humorous 


_ speed by a fire-engine. dashing through the narrow street. 


He is very fond of taking odd scenes: down. at. the Docks, 
where he gets splendid effects with reflections in the sluggish 
water, foreign types coming off the cargo ships and sil- 
houettes of cranes and steamers against the sky-line. The 
characters in some of his films have included factory. girls, 
seedy-looking clerks, urchins playing in the gutter, office- 
cleaners, navvies. and dray-horses.. .Although you will 
never see his films exhibited at your local cinema, he is very 
fond of giving himself a private show of them at moments 
when he has. nothing else todo. » 

Well, that is my way of developing the nate of. me vse 
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appreciates the artistic side of the Cinema, and. I find it very 
satisfying to utilise a rather excessiveimagination.. Until 
I can go abroad and see'the productions of the Great Masters 
of the Camera it. is a consolation to be.seeing everyday scenes 
in the light that they should be-visualised on English:Screens, 
-but..rarely.are,.. Of course, «it. is.quite easy-to foresee the 
danger that lies in making a habit of this kind if you are not 
the possessor of a strong mind and have not the real spirit of 
adoration for films. For instance, any one with an obsession 
for a certain filmstar could make a really ludicrous exhibition 
of themselves by pretending to be the perpetual hero or 
heroine.of.some. sticky romance in which their idol featured. 
But then, that type would not be likely to be reading Close 
Up. To them, however, it would be necessary to point the 
moral contained in Merton of the Movies. 

Another source of interest lies in the plots and styles of 
the films. They may be as realistic as a Russian’s, or as 
psychological as any German’s. There need be no study of 

the conventions and the box-office hasn’t to be considered. 
_ It is so refreshing to be able to see the film growing day by 
day as you pass a certain spot on your way to the Office, and 
see a poor down-trodden, moustached litle clerk sorting the 
mail in a huge wholesale warehouse, and know that after a 
few more mental vicissitudes he’s going to slay his employer 
in a most ingenious manner with the date stamp he’s been 
punching the mail with for the last twenty years. Of course, 
like all actors, he’s allowed to have some private life, and I 
don’t begrudge him his stout wife and. growing family in 
the least, as long as they don’t try and intrude into my film! 

The other day I made a list of the Continental films which 
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have visited this town during the last year or two, and as far 
as I can remember this is fairly complete :—Vaudeville, 
Metropolis, Faust, The Spy, The Loves of Jeanne Ney, A 
Daughter of Destiny, (1am not arranging them in any special 
sequence) The Circus of Life and The Fugitive Lover. This 
last was wickedly cut, quite obviously. We have had too, a 
few less serious films, such as The Last Waltz, The Blue 
Danube, Miss Chaffeur, Matrimonial Holidays and Crazy 
Mazie. Without any exception, it is always the case that 
however improbable, fantastic or flippant these films are, they 
are more vital and sincere than the big British or American 
production that they are backing up on the programme. 

I would like to give as an example of this, one of my 
favourite films At the Edge of the World with Brigitte Helm 
and an old windmill. It was cruelly cut-about and mutilated, 
so that in places the sequence was quite confused, but some 
of the scenes were so beautifully conceived that I should have 


liked to tell the operator to stop, and keep them on the screen 


for a few minutes 

The story began with an intense atmosphere of mystery 
and threatened horror that I do not consider was even sur- 
passed in The Spy. There were some very clever touches in 
the uniform of a modern army and some of the interiors were 


_almost Old Masters come to life. One scene showing the 
‘swinging sails of the Windmill reflected in a pool—whether 
. faked or not—was almost too good to be true. The story 
was really enthralling and the characterisation must have 


been thought out ever so carefully. What English Producer 
would have considered that Brigitte Helm could be convin- 
cing in the part of the Miller’s Daughter? After seeing her 
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in Metropolis and A Daughter of Destiny, it is hard to 
dissociate her from sinister parts, and yet she was most 
certainly the one and only woman for the character. Well, 
this film came to a large local Theatre to fill up the programme 
for a big Harold Lloyd picture. It it hard to imagine a 
greater contrast than this—between the smooth-running com- 
mercial comedy and the rather rugged, windy German story. 
People grimly sat through the fill-up in order to relax in the 
comedy. I reversed the order. One really brilliantly clever 
business man who went to see this programme said that At 
the Edge of the World was an insult to a man’s intelligence. 
Heaven help the Cinema-lover in the Provinces. 
D.L.H. 


RUSSIAN CUTTING 


We will do some Russian cutting on these scenes 
(yards, or rather inches of it) . . . The phrase sounds clever. 
It has a magic significance for many amateurs, whom, as yet, 
seem to have devoured but the skin from the milk. They have 
missed the meaning of Russian film construction. 

Take a dozen shots from an express train, or, should road 
traffic fill you with keener delight, of taxis, omnibuses, and 
‘““One Way Street’’ signs. Sprinkle a liberal dose of 
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“ unusual angles “over the conglomeration, measure your film 
to the nearest centimetre, and stick the pieces together. “You 
achieved * Russian | ares 

‘Take a couple of close shots: showiie’ just how angfy two 
people can become with each other, cross cut them at an 
increasing tempo to suggest the rising excitement of fury,— 
and you have achieved * Russian Cutting ’. 

‘But again, have you ? 

Not at all. This kind of thing is ‘merely clever. Do we 
not strive to be something more than clever? We must get 


beyond the stage where we utilise a mechanical device, which, 


like the automatic telephone, becomes ordinary, accepted fact, 
as soon as the polish of its novelty has worn off. 

We can blame our own mechanical age for the fact that, as 
soon as a technical development in films arrives, it’s mech- 
anical or ‘ clever ’ aspect is seized upon, while it’s intellectual 
depths remain untouched. And so we get ‘ rhythm cutting” 
on traffic, cross-cutting of train and car re and summer 
lightning displays of close shots. | 

True, Russian film construction is built upon a foundation 
of psychology, yet many really keen amateurs are unac- 
quainted. with the works of such thinkers as Freud . . . The 
psychological processes of symbolisation and association are 
mostly visual (as a film thinking friend has pointed out to me), © 
and therefore one of the highroads to intelligent cinemas. A 
little reading of Freud, and a little more thought in the appli- 
cation of his principles to film construction, together with a 
course of really good films (Shaftesbury Avenue Pavilion) and 
one suddenly sees light and feels brilliantly rewarded. 
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‘Russian cutting ’ no longer remains a magic phrase, but 
comes to signify a developed cinema, __. | 

Let us then cut out some of these traffic shots, ‘releasing 
ourselves from these playful externals, which mean. nothing 
Let us, instead, try joining up our shots in a form with which 
the human brain would, or might associate its mental visions, 
then we shall begin to achieve meaning. 

Before we commence, we must know what psychological 
effect we aim at achieving, or what our definite idea is, then 
we can construct our film on its foundation, as Pudovkin has 
said, and done... Qur idea need not be anything so tre- 
méndous as a new social order, it may be simply to convey a 
certain state of mind. It may be to present an aspect of 
modern life, to compare the dash of the City with the calm of 
the Countryside, and here you do not need much traffic, but 


persons, symbols with a meaning, associations, sudden little 


comparisons, all working towards, and directed by your 
cotinine idea. 

The definite aim, a little knowledge of psychology, a few 
good films, seen in a new light as a result of the psychology, 
that is the diet which, | am sure, many amateurs will find 
as as | have found it to be. 
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JERICHO 


Voir, Pour quarante sous voir un peu tout: la vie privée de 
Madame Truc, spectacle calorifiant ; le Mystére du Smoking- 
palace ou l’Impérissable Amour. Pour quarante sous, 
pénétrer dans l’alcéve, surprendre mille secrets, caresser des 
regards une anatomie nouvelle, s’affranchir en un mot des 
retenues imposées ou volontaires de la vie courante, violer 
impunément le domicile de quiconque et lire en lettres grass¢s 
le destin de chacun. Voir le soleil sans transpirer, traverser 
un cyclone dans un fauteuil amarré, contempler |’incendie de 
tout un quartier sans étre incommodeé par la fumée, voir rugir 
un tigre 4 deux pas et sucer une ice-cream. Le cinéma libére 
les hommes, témoin oculaire aussi intrépide que subtil, 
métaphrase de la vie, jusqu’ici, peintre et psychologue 
bientét . . si d’aphone on:ne le transforme en music-hall 
visuel. Le cinéma est |’élargissement temporaire de l|’in- 
dividu emprisonné par le temps, l’espace et les conventions. 
Tel Asmodée, il perce les toits des maisons et ses regards 
glissent dans les mansardes, surprennent le mystére dés exis- 
tences. Il est. . . mais non, il n’est rien de tout cela, a vrai 
dire, il ne surprend rien, il crée. La differénce et sensible. 
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Il observe bien les moeurs des Esquimaux ou des Cambod- 
giens, celles des fourmis ou des crocodiles . .. mais de 
"homme civilisé, il ne donne que la représentation, c’est 
pourquoi il peut étre un art, un langage approximatif de 
_ vérités saisies et recrées au moyen d’images propres expri- 
mant un rapport d’analogie entre la pensée, le fait, et sa 
manifestation visuelle. Unart. . .le mot n’est pas exagéré, 
car le cinéma peut créer la beauté, le tableau qui émeut, soit 
par ses qualités picturales seules, soit par l’intensité émotion- 
nelle qu’il est susceptible d’éveiller chez le spectateur. L’oeil 
est de tous nos organes le plus apte a percevoir le caractére 
esthétique des objets naturels, il est le plus puissant auquel 
rien n’échappe, le plus rapide aussi . . . et c’est a lui suel 
que s’adresse le cinéma. . . tel qu’un artiste le voudrait .. . 
visuellement explicite, riche de pensées et d’imagination, de 
secrétes harmonies qui doivent étre découvertes, senties, et 
non imposées, obligatoires. Mais pour cela il faut que le 
metteur en scéne soit lui-méme poéte, habile compositeur 
d’images. [1 faut surtout le temps a la maturation .. . et 
c’est cela précisément qui manque a notre époque. Produire 
le maximum dans un laps de temps minimum est une excel- 
lente formule commerciale ; appliquée au cinéma, elle n’a fait 
jusqu’ici que retarder considérablement son évolution. Il 
n’est guére que Chaplin qui sache consacrer au film le temps 
nécessaire pour en faire un _ chef-d’oeuvre pensé sans 
défaillances, sans cette hate préjudiciable qui nous vaut de si 
pitoyables conclusions, la plupart du temps. Le public s’est 
lassé . . . tout au moins une certaine fraction de ce public, ... 
tant va la cruche a l’eau . . . et Hollywood a inventé le film 
parlant. Une évolution cela? Reévolution plutét, trahison et 
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subterfuge grossier destiné' a masquer -une insuffisance de 
fond spirituel, un aveu d’incompétence, retour a la foire, au 
cinéma primitif, net, compréhensible sans effort, 4 la copie. 
Lie silence est une poésie qui idyllise maint visage; le-silence, 
comme. disait..Chaplin; rend toute femme aimable 
supportable. L’intention devinée, l’état d’4me surpris par le 
spectateur en font en quelque sorte un personnage actif; 


lorsque V’héroine du film accompagnera un_baiser . ciné- 


graphique d’une déclaration d’amour, si éthérée soit-elle, le 
public, alors, redeviendra ce qu'il était auparavant, un con- 
sommateur de vérités toutes faites. .Il,,ne faudra.plus rien 
chercher car rien ne restefa a-découvrir, la:parole!ou: le chant; 
pourvu: que l’on.n’en perde miette, suppléeront & 
A vouloir singer le théatre, le cinéma perdra son origin- 
alité, qui est sa :force,.son.essence méme.. perdra-de plus 
la faveur de tous les délicats, de tous-ceux qui, -aprés avoir 
longtemps. hésité a le considérer comme un art possible; 
retireront. devant la physionomie nouvelle du film “yaa 
le vulgaire amuseur populaire sans ambition.:' Une: autre 
conséquence facheuse de cet état’ de choses est. que, ce ne 
seront plus tant des acteurs de cinéma: qui seront-nécessaires,; 
mais des: diseurs, :des-chanteurs.. . . des.équipes.de:music- 
hall... Tel acteur. fameux. disparaitra de l’écran, pour=n’avoir 
pas la parole. assez nette,ou facile, et.l’on fera: appel tel- 
le vedette plances. dont la mimique sera assommante au 
possible. Retour aux: Coquelinades, 
Le film sonore est moins. nuisable. déja.car mission. se 
borne enregistrer les bruits naturels:C’est, un précieux 
appoint, sans doute, pour les documentaires, mais est-il bien 
nécessaire, d’autre part que. nous :entedions Jes sonneries de 
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téiéphone; les coups frappés: porte, les pas, les craque* 


ments du plancher . . . et autres menus. sons sans importance 
réelle. quant & leur signification. Sonorité pour tes scénes 
d’extérieur,-rien de plus réaliste, -peut-étre; il n’en est pas de 
méme!:pour.les’ ‘“intérieurs *’. Quand te fracas assourdis- 
sant des machines sefera entendre au cinéma, nul doute que 
l’impression ressentie sera violente, mais nul doute aussi que 
des excés fatigueront le spectateur. 

La musique accompagnant la vie animée de 1’ écran idéalise 
celle ci, crée une atmosphere de sérénité, une possibilité de 
réve illimitée. L’on ne songe pas assez a cette influence 
pour. ainsi dire passive, tellement elle est discréte, mais dont 
les effets sont indéniables. L’on s’en rendra peut-étre mieux 
compte, a l’avenir, car 4 vouloir mettre trop fidélement les 
points sur les i on enlévera au film une bonne part de son 
potentiel de vie mystérieuse, de sa profondeur méme. Or 
quand nous ne participerons plus pour rien a l’impression 
qu’un film est susceptible de créer en nous, lorsque notre 
réle sera d’écouter et de: voir, quiil nous faudra tendre 
loreille pour ouir des propos banals, je gage bien que ‘nous 
nous lasserons assez tot. 

Le premier moment de curiosité passé, le public se crates 
peutétre a regretter le film silencieux, si modeste et pourtant 
si plein de signification, si éloquent et \généreux, parfois, 
d’images proprement artistiques dont l’imagination, la ndétre, 
se nourrit en transformant les apparences visuelles en idées, 
opérant ainsi une assimilation intellectuelle d’éléments 
diversement combinés par le metteur en scéne. L’art ciné- 
matographique se fonde tout entier sur l’esthétique visuelle 


. & peine vient-on d’en effleurer les possibilités, a peine — 
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a-t-on posé quelques principes, appliqué certaines concep- 
tions personnelles que déja l’on abandonnerait |’art muet 
aux bonimenteurs. Une telle lacheté n’est pas a craindre, 
pourtant, car les croyants sont encore nombreux qui pour- 
suivront toujours leurs efforts dans la seule voie possible afin 
de conquérir au cinéma la place qu’il mérite au rang des 
activités humaines supérieures. 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY. 


LETTER TO AN UNKNOWN 


I am quite distressed, dear friend, not to be able to write 
you a serious letter, already owing to you, which would not 
omit any Parisian cinema event of recent times. But circum- 
stances have taken me away for some days—which you will 
understand pleases me a great deal—and the dull and 
disagreeable atmosphere of the cinema life of la-bas against 
which I rant unendingly, is lacking. 

In any event, I think I may hope ~ou will pardon me, for 
my absence is on account of reasons of cinema. Yes, you 
may be surprised, but I have at last engaged myself as 
assistant for a little film docuwmentaire, and to improve 


matters, a foreign film made in Switzerland. I must admit, 
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there is little to say about the place in which I find myself. 
Cinematographically speaking there is nothing of interest to 
remark, except that the Swiss renters do not seem to find it 
necessary to mention the names of the director and the actors 
on the films they send out, as is customary in other countries. 
Is it necessary for me to say more ?* 

I have found in this country only a mechanical piano with 
a cruelty of resonance nothing short of marvellous, attacking 
the brain with a prostrating insistence, and which, were I not 
already, would have converted me definitely to the sound film. 

But all this is only an explanation for the unusual benevo- 
lence which you will find in the rest of my letter. It’s 
extraordinary how cinema work, no matter how trifling, 
reconciles you tothings.... 

One feels thus that one is doing something useful, and I 
who am fully aware of the almost complete inefficaciousness 
of my journalistic exhortations, am only the more aware that 
in spite of the contrary and flattering opinion of certain 
directors, nothing is changed by a too uneven contest. G. 
W. Pabst once said to me—and rarely do I forget a word of 
what he says—that only the journalists can change the 
abominable state of affairs in the cinema world. I am of the 
opinion that Pabst said that to give me pleasure, for it is not 
his genre, but meantime I see more and more clearly that our 
complaints, our pointing out of errors eternally made by the 
idiots who direct the European cinema, our demands for 


* It seems to depend entirely on the cinemas. The smaller family 
halls, the cheaper theatres and the country halls—houses, in short, 
likely to show old or fairly old films—do not do so. Otherwise it is 
usual. I imagine it is the same in most countries.—Ed. 
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qi better cinema conditions,.“are only beating the water with a 
stick. But that is not the question. qT can 
i and I will continue along my route. - 

. However, I have just. spoken: of Pabst; and: “want. to stop - 
Us) there. Before my departure, chére amie, we had‘the presen- 

i tation of Pandora’s Box, the work of this director. -You will 
: not overlook, I think, my great love of Pabst, which has 
ia already caused a fair number of gratuitous remarks from the 
Hl people who form in France what one is obliged to call the 
Hi | cinematographic corporation. These have not impressed me 
i) one whit, for I am reckless and where I. love I do so with a 
ie} complete absence of all limitation. . I suffered. well enough at 
fl the time on account of ‘the revolting misunderstanding of 
Crise, and I was already rejoicing, like a child, because of the 
new film which I was going to see. 

_ The criminals, really there is no other word, judged: ‘it 
ik necessary to mutilate this work in the most repugnant manner. 
i} Of the film conceived by Pabst nothing is left but a little 
nh sequence without continuity with the result that the spectator 
Be | who is aware, as I am, of the scenario and of the spirit of the 
| author, leaves revolted by such an act of vandalism. (Need 
| I tell you though, that the little that was left excited meas I 
Bt | am’ seldom excited by the cinema?) It made one want to 
i ery and if the: people responsible had been there I think I 


should have had to tell them what thought ofsuch an action. 
i Now do not tell me that I am hysterical, because sometimes 
hysteria is more salutary than strict intelligence, to express 
| the disgust one feels for the part of humanity that dares to 
touch things that are sacred to us, while they regard them 
only from a horribly limited point. of view, pretending that — 
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commercial ends justify them. is more’ true pane 
nothing has been more often said. 

And now, will you be so ‘kind as to follow me. This is 
what hasi-been done: on the film, calling the ‘unqualifiable 
process ~adaptation! © They started by ‘calling’ Frank 
Wedekind Thoma Wedering; Schigolch, ‘the splendid 
character personified by Karl Goetz, Papa Brommer. Of 
Dr. Schoen’s son, Alwa Schoen, they have made Mark 
Heding, secretary, negating clearly by this means the value 
of the extraordinary conflict—that is to say, the love of the 
son for ‘the woman who: has killed his father. The Comtesse 
Geschwitz, given’ als6?another ‘name in’ the French version, 
becomes a ‘dainty and charming childhood friend, Lulu is 
not here condemned, but aquitted. The escape is thus not 
shown, nor the explanatory and. significant interlude with 
Casti-Piani, the flight of the party to Marseille. Alli ‘this 
cut, and more and more the understanding of the trend of 
the’ film. is made impossible. The end, and this is truly 
ignoble, is completely changed. Jack, the Ripper, does not 
appear, Lulu does not die at his hands, but goes down with 
Mark Heding (read Alwa Schoen) into the street where she 
pereéives the Salvation Army, which, as a subtitle s SO intelli- 


gently’ ‘tells us Will be herlast hope’ 


My God, can you wonder'that one feels at the eri of one’s 
résources? make of ‘Pabst a cheaply awful moraliser, 
that passes all'limits.. He who is in Europe perhaps the 
greatest, and has most understanding of sex, is transformed 
into a colourless and hybrid creature, suchas one meets, alas, 
without end in the European cinema. I don’t think I could 
stand the day a’film of mine were released, changed, adapted 
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‘‘ commercially ’’, as they say. For, mark you, this 
alteration has been effected by the editing firm without any 
intervention beforehand from the censor. Don’t you find 
also that the manner is a little rank, and the arrogance of these 
people could not be surpassed? One has worked, cried out, 
gesticulated, against the censor, and when at last it seemed 
that body was a little becalmed in the fury of its method with 
the scissors, when one had begun to hope that some small 
success had come about, the head of a French society brags 
that he has ** arranged ’’ a film of Pabst. But doesn’t he 
understand that the merest foolishness of a Pabst is always a 
hundred thousand times more important and valuable than 
his own personal efforts? There are no words for the squalor 
of these peoples’ spirits. And here we are, helpless, hands 
tied, nobody to defend those who have worked, and the game 
continues. Don’t you agree too that it goes too far? When 


will we be able to force a legislation, heedless of all which 


would be pleased to interfere, and to forbid machinations 
which the smallest sub-Dekobra would not allow in the trans- 
lation of his book ? . 

It is evident that this cannot last and that we should demand 
of our governments and even of the League of Nations, 
(being in Switzerland I think of it) to take up these matters 
extremely seriously. So long as we allow the commercial 
cinematographic world to continue its misdeeds unchecked, 
we deserve no other treatment than that which we are now 
receiving. The intellectuals of all countries if they wish the 
word to retain any significance should join firmly in the 
protest. Brutal force must be answered with violence. 
Simply because they have more money than we have, that 
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does not mean that we are obliged to submit to their judg- 
ment. | 

I feel, my friend, that you will be annoyed with me because 
I tell you only of these sad and disagreeable incidents. But 
you must forgive me, for my feelings are too turbulent for me 
to keep silence. | 

Here, however, are a few trifling. happenings which may 
distract you as much as they have amused me. Le Vieux 
Colombier gave in its programme a few weeks ago, a some- 
what mediocre German film Les Tisserands. This film, 
because of its historical story, caused some tumult in this 
respected hall where a somewhat annoying routine grows 
more and more arbitrary. The spectators began to make 
manifestations. There were blows, even one injured, and 
when all was calm the fighters remarked they were all of the 
same opinion!!!!! The prefecture of police immediately 
forbade the projection of such a dangerous film. For my 
part, I enjoyed myself magnificently, as rarely before. Just 
think, these colossal idiots fought each other over a film that 
happened to be vaguely revolutionary in this Paris where 
they seem to desire more and more to sink into an absolutely 
stifling atmosphere which resembles very nearly the concen- 
trated essence of small town life. 
Oh, and there was the Semaine du Cinema Frangaise. But 
as I left before it opened I do not know what happened there. 
But I do know what they assuredly did not mention there. 
That 98 per cent. of French directors will be obliged to seek 
another trade and that they have done nothing to permit the 
young to start a renewal that might be healthy. So I can 
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tell you already that you have missed nothing by my absence 
from Paris during this rée-union of French cinema officials, _ 

You will not be surprised that I have not, changed my 
opinions on the French cinema more particularly. as.I have 
noted, working myself in films for a short time, and for a 
film of little importance, that all rests on the will to work, 
and that the mass of words so dear to French cinéastes cannot 
advance this form of “ artistic ’’ production in any way. And 
the day when this will be changed, when for example a bad 
director shall be liable to be put in prison, is still so far off 
that I will not bore you further but will finish my letter with a 
profound distaste for the thing which, I perceive every day a 
little more, I love as nothing else. © 

I forgot to tell you that Myrga and Tallier, the directors of 
the Studio des Ursulines, will take over the direction of the 
Agriculteurs from May 15th and I am sure that under the new 
direction much more interesting films will be shown than have 
been in this cinema to date. 


JEAN LENAUER. 


THE 


In May, 1928, the Academy of . Science of the USSR 
jointly with the Notgemeinschaft of German - science or- 


ganized a large expedition for the study of the 


territories of the Pamir. 
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The high plateau of Pamir which extends. across Ceniral 
Asia with the limits of the USSR at the boundaries of China 
and “Afghanistan, has in its Western part, a territory which 
§6°far had ‘hot been’ reached by anybody, and was ‘considered 
one of the riddles in the world of science. Great ‘world 
travellers including Swen Hedin attempted to penetrate into 
this territory, but the rapid mountain streams and enormous 
glaciers covered by tremendous fissures and holes barred the 
way to the courageous explorers. 

To investigate this mysterious territory the above men- 
tioned expedition was formed. It was composed of 
distinguished German‘and USSR scientists. ‘To overcome 
the natural handicaps, the expedition was accompanied by a 
special Alpine group, composed of the best mountain 
climbers of Germany and the USSR. _ Besides, a special 
cinema group chosen from the Meschrabpom Film, con- 
sisting of the director Shneiderof and the operator T. 
Tolchan, were accompanying the expedition. | 

About the middle of June the expedition started from the 
town of Osh with all its equipment, its food supply and fuel, 
loaded on 200 horses and 250 camels, of which a few horses 
were lost during some of the difficult passages. 

Passing through the Valley of Death the expedition 
reached the river Tanymass, which is on the boundary of the 
unexplored territory. Here its horses were left and its 
baggage loaded upon specially collected baggage carriers of 
the Tadgiks, whereupon the expedition proceeded to the 
mountains following the river Tanymass. 

Over a month was spent in this mysterious territory, in an 
altitude frequently surpassing 15,000 feet, where there was 
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much suffering from lack of oxygen and mountain sickness, 
from heat and cold. However, under conditions of excep- 
tional difficulty the expedition succeeded in thoroughly 
exploring a zone which heretofore had been a white spot on 
the maps of the world. 

The greatest glacier in the ‘‘ Fedchenko ’’ was discovered, 
besides a number of other glaciers. Several enormous © 
mountain peaks were put on the map, new mountain passes 
were found, copper was discovered, as well as gold and other 
minerals. The riddle of the gold bearing rivers of this 
region was thus solved. New forms of fauna were found 
and meteorological surveys were prepared. An exact map 
of the region was made, besides many other accomplish- 
ments, impossible to mention in a brief statement. 

Finally a great mountaineering feat was accomplished— 
namely, reaching the greatest height in the USSR, the peak 
Lenin (el, 600 feet). 

The cinema section of the expedition followed the chief 
squad of the expedition everywhere and succeeded in filming 


the gorgeous regions, the life of the local population, the- 


life of the expedition, the difficulties it surmounted and 


into abysses, crossing of rapid rivers and hanging bridges, 
the crossing over glaciers, including even the fall of a man 
into a glacier fissure—all this has been recorded, and before 
long on the screens of the cinema theatres of the USSR and 
abroad will be shown what until now was absolutely un- 
known and unchartered on the maps of prarmir. The film is 
called. The F notstot of Death. 

P.A. 
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BERLIN STANDS ON ITS HEAD 


The work-organisations of the German film, united in the | 
DACHORGANISATION DER  FILMSCHAFFEN- 

DEN KUNSTLER ”’ assemble with the collaboration of i 

their official organ regularly on certain evenings to hear Hh 

lectures and to debate actual problems of art, technics and 

economics of the film. Immediately before the last of these 

evening debates, the telephone of the administrative offices 

rang incessantly. Hundreds who belong to the limited arred 

wider film circles, and their neighbouring spheres—people 

who passed by the announcement of former occasions indif- 
ferently or with an ironical shrug—proffered the most 
cunning excuses to get tickets. To most of them these had to 

be refused; many of them, names well known in Berlin’s 

public life. Nevertheless the big hall of the Vereinshaus 

Deutscher Ingenieure was overcrowded on the evening. of 

April 26th. At the last minute it was even necessary to 

install microphones on the lecturer’s desk and loud speakers 

in the other rooms, in order to convey more than detached 

words to all the people who crowded at the doors. And, 

indeed, a most heterogenous audience very patiently gave 
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its attention for hours to the technical lecture of Dr.. Ing. h. 


F ritz Liischen on —The 


i Jecture and the following discussion of German film 
directors, Jasting. to the early. morning,; has been of a certain 
instructive importance to. those who had only a fragmentary 


knowledge of this new phase of cinematography. 


In spite of this, the lecture would not have been important 
enough to be broadly reviewed in this place—had not every- 


thing that hinged upon it—especially the fact of the sudden 


general interest in the situation—been so extremely 
characteristic, of the. mood, the excitement. of Berlin’s. film- 
world during the last weeks. 

The oldest experts can hardly remember. a neryous tension 
like it-due to. uncertainty like this, that has made fearful 
for. their trade all theatre folk, renters, producers and studio 
owners, technical experts and artists, workers and theorists : 
driving them from day to day into whispering groups, ex- 
posing them to the convulsing effect of the most wild 
rumors. Notes in the newspapers, increasing daily, present 
alarming news from abroad. .. The rest has been done-by 
travellers returning, actors coming back from, Hollywood, 
honoured guests, of London Premieres, and so on. | 

It remains doubtful whether the right of spreading 
authentic news can be claimed by those who have on almost 
all occasions time and money for travelling. In any event, 


they. are able to tell about cash-records, fantastic successes, 


evolution. of a new. trade, rise of different technics, re- 
valuation of all art and-—-ebout: the death of the merely 
‘“ dumb film. 
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fire’? is shouted with ‘incteasing wildness on all Sides 
into one’s ear, whatever one has learnt in School,'‘one cannot 
resist the mass-psychological influence of panic,—and one is 
seized by it, even “if no ‘single smoke cloud is visible. 
Besides, the School instruction of many of our famous film 
people seems not to’ be very developed. Even the manner 
of their growing up in the sphere where they work, predes- 
tines them to be exposed to all possible mass-movements, 
effect of rumor and psychoses. Their acting, their direction, 
their order of film production are dependent upon the most 
exterior circumstances, becatise of a much too incomplete, 
much too superficial, much too timorous Henrie Wy] of the 
nature of what is called Film. 


‘This is the reason that at this moment hardly any more 


films are being made. Certainly no serious and big ones. 
Because they have been convinced that the ‘* silent ’’ film 
is dead. In autumn only the sound films will be produced. 
The sole question is by whom and how aor nerava they be pro- 
duced ? 

But the’situation is not so simple. Only with extreme 
difficulty would it be possible to bring-the American suc- 
cesses of sound film production, The Jazz Singer, The 
Singing Fool, White Shadows, Interference, etc., to 
Germany ; first on account of the English text, secondly and 
especially because of the complications over the patent rights. 
It is well Known that the invention of the sound films is 
not of to-day. The principle of it°was Known twenty years 
ago’ and inthe interim invention: was always proceeding. 
One of the basic and somé ofthe applied patents are still 
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valid. They—like so many other things—have been sold for 
little money to America and there been developed in the hands 
of skilful engineers and still more skilful merchants, as the 
times required. Their return to Europe, especially to 
Germany, will not be easy. Since in the meantime, most of 
these patents have there been taken up by far-seeing mer- 
chants and syndicated. The multitude of rights controlled 
by them has made it possible to force the great German 
electro-technical industry,—interested in the sound film in 
respect of construction of apparatus—to enter their camp. 
So the collaboration of the Tonbild Syndikat A.G. ‘‘ Tobis ”’ 
with the Klangfilm G.m.b. H. came about. 

We do not need to discuss at the moment whether such a 


monopoly of rights of sound film is a cultural advantage or 


disadvantage for the public.. At any rate it is certain that 
all the possibilities of fabrication, of import and performance 
of sound films in Germany remain dependent on the will of a 
single great concern or upon arrangement with it. At least 
where it deals with the already applied practical and, to some 
extent, experienced methods. | 

The other systems, fallen out, and in part good, are in a 
very precarious situation. We know only too well that in 
these cases it depends less on the ingeniousness of a single 
inventor than on the power of the capitalistic group that 
stands behind the invention. 

* * 

If the difficulties that must be overcome were only in the 
sphere just spoken of, and characterised by economics, it 
would not be difficult to subdue them. Merchant holders of 


different patents would sooner or later find ways and means 
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to find that understanding, which only untiring exploration 
of their object can make possible. If the understanding can 
be found, one has to begin to remove those obstacles, whose 
existence in Germany, a country of thoroughness and love 
of order, is especially felt to be painful. 

The most striking disorder exists in the various technics 
(taking. the strictest sense of the word) for it is known that 
very opposed systems of sound films exist. We have no 


absolute scale for their theoretical and practical value. In 


opposition to the single inventors and their financiers, who 
endeavour to push exclusively the possibilities of their 
apparatus in the foreground, stands the desire of the film 
people that apparatus generalized and applicable to all sys- 
tems, should be produced. Understandable as this wish 
appears, so is its fulfilment difficult. For beside the 
principal technical approach of the principal forms that could 
be accelerated by means of commercial transactions, remains 
the necessity for regulating all those hundred little questions, 
signified by the comprehension of norm-problems. An 
example will make clear this complication : one of the most 
used systems is the method of light-on-film, in which the 
sound is registered by light waves on the film itself. Wauth- 
out considering that the ways and places of applying this 
light-science may cause sharp divisions between the different 
systems, at any rate there are already methods in principle 
allied to one another, as, for example, Movietone and R.C.A. 
Photophone in America, similarly the concern of Tobis and 
Klang film in Germany. But even here differences are 
obvious ; differences in the sizeof the picture, which the tone 
strip leaves for the photographic determination of the frame. 
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It deals only, with: the question of single millimetres; but 
millimetres. are: ableto: mean. considetable dimensions in 
technics. , Indeed the consequence is that while with one sys- 
tem the dimensions of the former pictures remained only 
smaller; scale, with the-other squarer frame ‘résulted. 
see it is only a triflé in question, but one on which all the 
future of film composition must depend. But if somebody 
should realise that one could say:. yes, then it is understood 
that we shall keep the form that is more similiar to the old 
one,—to which the technicians will reply with a dozen 
‘‘ buts ’’’. One can negate their right just as little since we 
see the fact on the other. side—when both of them have’ 
worked out in practical application. 

Still more complicated are those circumstances where 
absolute technics touch practical work. ‘The fact that some 
copies of recording apparatus have been put in use here and 
there is by no means sufficient for film fabrication. <A forest 
of questions, especially of acoustics, are unsolved in spite of 
this, and make the construction and equipment of: those 
modern sound film studios more difficult for lack of that cer- 
tainty without. which every work must remain tentative 
experiment. Such experiment cannot be avoided for a good 
length of time, especially as our experts and artists will have 
to assimilate even the most primitive routine in this sphere. — 
- However great may be the obstacles presented to the 
technician, so keen are dreams and theories already, that all 
new possibilities are being discussed both in intimate circles 
and by the public. They like to speak of the profound dis- 
covery of the acoustic world that is able to follow the 
advanced optical discovery. They have already found the 
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expression-of ‘* acoustical ‘for instanée) that will 
unite the shaded differences of the same'sound® resonance in 
different rooms.: They ‘seek especially for characteristic 
sounds: in» which ‘one’ expects ‘new “dramatic power. 'They 
fight with. the dynamic® direction’ of “sound: ‘intensities,’ on 


communication with the different optical impressions. They 


discuss the new division of competences between author and 
director as well as optical and acoustic recording technicians. 
One longs everywhere for the future type of new actor. rye 
revive the Wagnerian theory of “‘ Einheitskunstwerk ”’ 
new meaning. : 

~ But all these are beautiful and sometimes clever triflings 
of imagination; dreams, fairy tales, blurbs and discussions. 
One fabricates them to smuggle light rays of artistic hope 
into this horrible muddle of refined economic details and 
technical primevality. 

Deeds lack now as well as before: The greatest German 
sound film produced till now, by Walter Ruttmann, Melodie 
der Welt, could only be a disappointment, because it was 
indeed not a sound film at all but only a silent strip, mounted 
with foreign pictures, by means of pictorial association that 
afterwards had been fitted with mechanical music accompani- 
ment. Only in some places where: scenes were re-shot 
afterwards with the original sounds of machines, sirens and 
sO on, came spontaneous applause. Whether this applause 
was ‘contributed to the first technical sensation or to the 
artistic effect can hardly be examined to-day. 

Perhaps we shall know more to-morrow. More about 
what sound film itself can attain and what it can destroy of 
the silent film. More about what has arisen out of this 
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unfortunate muddle of. the year 1929. A muddle, whose 
intention and extension may excuse ‘the manner of this 
report. 

A. Kraszna-Krausz. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


Firm Currosities.—No. 7. | 
The banned sequence in Alrawne (The Woman of Destiny) 
Produced by: Henrik Galeen. 


Valeska Gert played the procuress in Joyless Street, she 
was the camériste in Nana, she has also appeared in Wood 


Love, she danced for a few seconds in Alrawne. As far as I can 


discover that is a complete list. Therefore when Alraune, 
chastely ioaaanaaled The Woman of Destiny, was to be 
trade-shown at the Astoria, I said; ** | will sit through this 
agony for the promise of the Gert ’’. But in England the 
sequence with the Gert had been cut out! 

Abroad I was given a chance to see Alrawne again; this 
time without the fear of our censors. I remembered all that 


had been written (modestly this is submitted rather than 


‘what I thought ”) about THE procuress: and THE 
camériste; in consequence | was ready to brave again Paul 
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Wegener and Herr Galeen’s art director. And the Gert is 


on the screen for little more than fifty feet ! 

The back number of a French illustrated paper fallen on the 
worn plush of a sofa at a cheap barber ; the cartoon smudged 
with the dirt of anxious fingers. ‘The face of that cartoon, 
with the smudges, come to life! That is the nearest I can 
get to a description of the Gert’s one close-up. 

Her dance . . . . Outside a brothel. Studio set which 
looks as innocently cardboard as a Christmas-card drawing. 
A nigger. dancing to the girls, dressed in their professional 
attire and waiting for customers. The nigger is loose-limbed, 
he is made for movement; he gets his stuff across because of 
it. 

There is a popular phrase, born of our inhibitions; ‘* At 
least you can keep quiet about it.’” We feel that a friend 
has gone too far and that each of his boasts makes IT so 
much more unendurable; so we admonish: ‘* At least you 
can, et cetera’’. The Gert’s dance is the visual side. All 
that was in her close-up is so much the worse for movement. 
She sets out to force people to say; ‘* At least she might keep 
still about it.’’ She gets her stuff across because of that. 

I will walk miles to see a picture with the Gert any day of 
the week. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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FILM CuRIOSITIES.—No. 8. 
| Wood Love 


Directed by R. Newman from a scenario haan on Shake- 
speare’s A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


Produced—1924. 


Do chorus girls treading a measure belong to the screen, 
| or even to the stage? ‘They belong to the past. While the 
Hi | maidens foot it lightly this picture resembles the Arcadians 
hte and certain shorts condescendingly manufactured by a 
if British producer. 
| | The Gert also in this picture dances ‘te part; and that, 
I you may tell me, belongs to the stage. But the camera adds 
| something to the Gert, gives fresh angles on her static poses, 
on that Gertian tongue lolling from lascivious mouth. 

Krauss is so delighted to be allowed to cast off restraint 
and think of himself as a Shakespearian actor that it would 
be brutal to spoil. his pleasure. 

‘“ [| draw the line here, I draw the line there...’ We 
know the respectable whose lives are led in a patch of arid 
ground shut.in by a complicated geometrical pattern of lines. 

ti) Valeska Gert steps beyond the lines as a hierophant ; to show 
at) what fun one can get from being released; Krauss steps 
i beyond the lines to show what a great actor he is. The Gert 
puts out her tongue at the audience in devilment; the Krauss 
puts out his tongue for the audience to see how well he can act 
the part of a devil. 

From pity for those gentlemen who have spent their money 
on a private projector let me pass them the “‘dirt’’; there are 
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things in this picture more ineluctably Rabelaisian than | 
have ever discovered in the most boisterous German comedy. 
Those who demand more from a single movie had better be 
warned that characters in the wood sequences are super- 
imposed, and a great many of the Gert’s double-meanings 
become indistinguishable, almost lost in double exposure. 
The heartiness in this picture is not biased, it spreads to the 
simple pleasure of hacking a man in two with a battle-axe. 
Ruth Weyher manages to be very bad in a simple role. 
OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


FILMS IN HISTORY 


No. 1.—THE DANGEROUS AGE. 
DIRECTION—EUGEN ILLES. 


Who’s Who in Film Land, a manual picked off a railway 
bookstall, catalogues artistes who dare, and those who dare 
not, tell when they are born. Those who dare not are mostly 
those out of work. Not many film stars live to grow weary 
of the esteem of—THE PUBLIC, and in like manner for 
another two pathetic paragraphs. 

There is the fear, then, that the Nielsen may not make 
another film. Producers ought to be forced to give her one 
more part to take away the taste of her last. My back is 
permanently, and prematurely, bent with adoration at the 
Nielsen shrine; but The Dangerous Age is a shock to me and 
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if revived in ages to come may make the cinéastes wonder 
with moans. ‘‘ The Nielsen whom they all used to talk 
about ’’ is the Nielsen in whom I still believe. 

There are three parallel romances of disaster: Mr. Illes 
must have believed that on being shown so. much evidence 
we would say, ** Ah! surely this is life’’; ‘instead we 
murmur: ‘‘ If so common, why trouble to show us?”’ 

Things begin less badly with one lump or two lumps of 
sugar in your cup of tea; the hatefulness of that can be linked 
on to life. Asta Nielsen in ‘‘ suitable-for-young-matron ”’ 
gowns shows large eyes to express weariness in a face tricked 
out to suppress wrinkles. : 

Another family is preparing for the evening’s wildness at 
a bridge party, the wife handles cosmetics, she uses her mouth 
for beautifying herself, the husband employs his as an en- 
trance to his stomach for biscuits soaked in tea. The complete 
tragedy of that ménage is already told! 

Or, Walter Rilla does not know where to put his cigarette 
ash and we are completely conscious of another Mish aie the 
development is therefore unduly boring. 

Walter Rilla, Bernard Goetzke and Asta Nielsen eat a 


great deal of food ; knowing studio food, I doubt if they got 


more fun out of it than I did watching them. 
| Oswett BLAKESTON. 
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SPITE MARRIAGE 


The Manchester Guardian published an illustrious article 
explaining the method of Buster Keaton as revolt against 
standardization. It is ironical that United Artists (or who- 
ever it is Keaton works foe now) are standardizing his films. 

O.B. 


THAT MARVEL THE. SILENT FILM 


Mr. Herring and Mr. Lenauer we know to have ample 
cause for their bitterness; but we have a cherished reputation 
for optimism. with our editor, and when in Paris did the 
round of the avant-garde abstracts. We went to Guy- 
grand’s Contraste, and saw Germaine Dulac’s fountains in 
Arabesque, and all the cinéastes despaired of our salvation. 

What did we get out of it? <A firm conviction that we live 
in a cute age, the pre-synchronization period! Even Mr. 
René Guy-grand manages to get over joy without a character 
exclaiming ; ; ** Gosh, how happy Tam!” As for Dulac, why 
is it that people will tolerate in the cinema pictures that they 
would scorn if frozen on to Christmas cards ? 

Les Agriculteurs has an exclusive run of Cigarette with 
Simone Vaudry and Jean Devalde. It is like the series of 
advertisements of ‘‘ What should A do?” run off in con- 
tinuous strip; for the director suggests a cigarette to catch 
the eye of a cocotte or to reconciliate a wife. We were 
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grateful for the suggestion of the cigarette as the panacea and 
smoked about thirty to survive this little ‘‘ band’’. They 
say that P. Bert is the youngest French director. French 
journalists take this as an excuse, wé consider it a warning, 


and P.B. should be glad that he has found out in time! 


The shorts at the Studio 28 are sharp commentary on one 
another. A gentleman said to us in London that he found 
the Secrets of Nature as abstract as Man Ray; we find 
Crystillizations more in tune with the antimacassar. Joris 
Ivens brings the steel trellis of a bridge into line in Pont 
D’Acier, Eisenstein did not say a bridge is exciting, let us 
make a film about a bridge, a bridge was drawn into the net of 
the story. On the other hand, Ivens would turn the bridge 
into antimacassars, oblongs of pattern to be admired. How 
right Mr. Herring was, for Feyder gets the same stuff with 
the white ballerina skirts in his background to Les Nouveaux 
Messieurs. Still we did enjoy ourselves, and we hold that it 
is not a case of how seriously the so-called avant-garde is 
taking itself but how seriously some people are taking the 
black hats ! | 


O.B. 


LE MALEMORT DU CANART. 


Most favoured of the critics told me he would like to make 
a film about. . .. .1 could not breathe when an approximate 
subject chanced to be broached idly in conversation, so afraid 
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was I of giving away the idea belonging to the most favoured 
critic. | 
~The plot was to take a day in a dog’s life, using the 
camera as the dog’s eyes; the idea being that a room must 
look like a jungle to a dog. 

Nix on dat Judas stuff, for Monsieur S. Silka has run away 
with the idea. A duck, who tires of the monotonous barn- 
yard, seeks the great world—the pond round the corner! 
What a saga the search for that pond becomes, with tapestry 
tree-tops far above, travelling shots from the duck’s view 
point, and landscapes. | 

A poem it is called, and a poem it is in achievement. 
Simply; the duck lures a hen to share his travels; a viper 


puts them on the wrong path; the duck enjoys himself in the 


finally discovered pond ; the willing hen drowns in an attempt 
to adapt herself to life in the water; darkness leads the duck 
back to the barnyard where the farmer’s wife is seeking a nice 
fat bird for the table. So the bad duck gets his! 

I cannot imagine an audience who would not enjoy this 
short. The cutting is a fine art, the photography without 
flaw. | | 

Monsieur Silka used a hand-camera of French make; and 
his picture, although in every way professionally secure, is 
a*lesson to the amateur who has no larger resources. 


O.B. 
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FILM SOCIETY CLOSE A SEASON 


Mother, End of St. Petersburg, Bed and Sofa have been 

given to us by the Film Society this season, otherwise we 
might have spontaneously combusted on. being presented 
with The Marquis of Bolibar as a farewell gift. 
; On the same programme was Deslau’s March of the 
Be _ Machines. We missed the music from the instrument of 
Bh exclusive design which provided such a thrilling accompani- 
‘ment when the film was screened in Paris. At the Studio 28 
the fun at the emotional climax was to attempt to distinguish 
the hisses of one’s neighbours from the glorious cacophony 
of the epic instrument. 

C.O.D., a ‘* mellow drama ’’, is the kind of burlesque that 
our amateurs love to give us, and the young men of Stoll 
Studio are rather playing into the enemy’s hands by showing 
us the product of their boredom while they awaited the in- 
stallation of sound equipment. George Jean Nathan has 
HL given the world the wonderful phrase; ‘ the ‘ producers 
Hh found themselves with their aesthetic pants down’’..... 
Dimitri Kirsanoff’s sentimental Brumes d’Automnerwill 
hdd not actually do harm if it is ever publicly shown. 


| 
ial O.B. 
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MAN RAY—RUTTMANN—L. REINIGER 


Trois essais techniques dans une méme séance de Ciné- 
Club, le 20 Avril, sur des matiéres, au fond, passablement 
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Etoile de mer, poéme surréaliste de Man Ray, sur un 
argument d’A. Artaud, présente ceci de particulier qu’il est 
écrit en images déformées. Pas plus compliqué que cela; un 
film tourné au travers d’une surface légérement opaque et on- 
dulée peut étre baptisé : poéme surréaliste, quand bien méme 
les phénomeénes qui s’y observent relévent plus de la diop- 
trique que des principes de l’esthétique visuelle. Deux 
hommes, une femme, une étoile de mer, constituent les objets 
perceptibles 4 notre oeil, avec une banane, un journal et une 
bouteille. La bouteille, le journal, la banane et 1’etoile de 
mer forment un assemblage assez hétéroclite pour offrir une 
vision originale, aussi peut-on la distinguer nettement. 
Quant au surplus, qui ne compte rien d’anormal dans le 
groupement, la réfraction le ‘‘ versifiera’’ & son gré, aplatis- 
‘sant les fronts, écartelant les oreilles ou brisant net un nez 
trop académique.. Force m’est d’avouer qu’a part une ou 
deux coincidences harmonieuses du dessin, etoile de mer 
ne signifie pas plus visuellement parlant qu’au_ point 
de vue *‘ légende ’’. Ici, un sous-titre, oublié par mégarde, 
annonce: gravement: ‘‘:des dents de femme qui. étaient des 
perles ’’ et qui ne sont plus que des jambes. La le vocable 
‘* éternébre ’’ fait tomber en extase simples et érudits. 

‘Ruttmann, lui, a composé dés opuscules ... qui 
ne sont pas, comme vous pourriez le croire, des ouvrages 
d’art ou de science, mais de petits rouleaux de films sur 
lesquels |’auteur s’est plu a inscrire des figures géométriques 
Découpages, surimpressions, défilés de lignes paralléles 
qui fuyent sur l’écran, comme des rails sous les yeux d’un 
observateur placé sur un train. Succession frénétique de 
cubes engendrant d’autres cubes, angles sombres qui, des 
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bords de l’écran, cernent un centre lumineux qui se déforme 
et disparait. Le cinéma est ici tour a tour escamoteur et 
prestidigitateur, subtilisant une forme, aussit6ét entrevue, 
pour en restituer une autre. Sans trop de peine l’on concoit 
les ficelles des tours magiques exécutés par l’auteur de ces 
‘‘ opuscules ’’, qui ont le double mérite d’étre courts et de 
n’avoir aucune prétention. 

Lotte Reiniger, a qui nous devons cette fine dentelle 
que sont les aventures du Princes Ahmad, a droit certes 
a notre admiration pour avoir su mener a chef pareil 
jeu de patience. Un conte des Mille et Une nuits, évoquant 
la cour du sultan, les randonnées aériennes du prince Ahmad, 
a dos de cheval, et les interminables combats que le prince 
doit engager pour délivrer la princesse de son coeur des 


mains de petits diables repoussants. Grace a la bonne 


volonté d’une vieille sorciére édentée, et a la complaisance 
d’Aladin, qui lui préte sa lampe, Ahmad réussira a vaincre 
un vilain enchanteur, 4 exterminer un serpent de dimensions 
respectables, et l’essaim des globules blancs que sont les bons 
esprits bousculera celui des globules noirs malfaisants dans 
Vantre qu’ils méritent. Pour animer bonshommes et 
animaux découpés devant les décors minuscules, il ne fallait 
certes pas ignorer les lois du mouvement organique. A de 
rares exceptions prés, les gestes et les attitudes obtenus 
témoignent, sous ce rapport, d’une parfaite maitrise. S’il 
y a quelques déplacements un peu saccadés qui rappellent les 
guignols du theatre de marionnettes, il y a aussi, par ailleurs, 
une étonnante souplesse dans certaines démarches, une 
étonnante réalité de vie aussi. C’est ceci précisément qui est 
digne d’étre relevé, je crois. | D’autres visions, celle, par 
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exemple, du combat de la sorciére et de l’enchanteur présen- i 
tent des métamorphoses successives de formes trés bien ’ 


réalisées.. Un reproche pourtant me semble devoir étre 
formulé a l’égard de cette bande, ou plutédt au mode de 
présentation . . . le métrage est trop long pour tenir en éveil 
l’attention du spectateur. Projéte en deux fois, par exemple, | 
ce film y gagnerait certainement. 
A examiner les physionomies des cinéphiles présents, a la 
fin de la séance, j’ai constaté que bon nombre d’entr’elles 
accusaient un peu de fatigue. Rien d’étonnant a cela, a eu 


vrai dire, étant donnée la composition du programme 
visionné. Les films d’intérét purement visuel, dans lesquels 
la vie ne se manifeste que sous forme d’apparences souvent 
fort éloignées méme de la réalité, et ou le mouvement est trés 
,  fréquemment exagéré, provoquent une tension nerveuse qui 
ne cesse de s’accentuer au fur et 4 mesure de la projection... 
Il serait bon, je crois, d’administrer par petites doses poemes 
surréalistes et opuscules.— ; 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY. 


~ 


LE CHAPEAU DE PAILLE D’ITALIE 
(Ciné-Club de Genéve, 2 Mars 1929) 


René Clair ne s’est pas contenté de traduire fidélement 
Labiche, il l’a transposé a |’écran, ou l’expression spirituelle 
du verbe est devenue image pleine et combien éloquente. Ce 
n’est au reste d’une réincarnation de la pensée dans le corps 
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méme, une fusion parfaite de tous les éléments écrits en une 
masse originale. Dans le moule du cinéma, tel que le réalise 
René Clair, se cristallisent les observations les plus fines en 
une langue souple et lumineuse, émondée de ponctuations, qui 
a pour elle ce que le théatre ne peut acquérir: la pulsation 
propre de la vie, la fugacité d’expression inhérente A toute 
action humaine. 
ik Il nest guére possible, aprés avoir vu le chapeau 
tis de paille d’ttalie de contester l’opportunité de certaines 
adaptations théatrales a l’écran. Tout dépend naturellement 
du talent du metteur en scéne, talent d’improvisation, de 
‘‘lecture’’ optique et d’adaptation au rythme cinégraphique. 
Il n’est pas trace d’effort ni de servilité dans le film qui nous 
occupe. Son auteur a Saisi avec art la signification picturale 

des descriptions de Labiche; il se sert avec une rare habileté 
des accents et retrouve par le jeu ingénieux des situations 
évoquées |’ ironie fonciére du canevas littéraire. | L’objectif 
n’a pas trahi la plume, ni René Clair, Labiche. 

Tel succés n’aurait pu étre réalisé, il faut en convenir, sans 
une collaboration d’acteurs de premiére qualité. La encore, 
le metteur en scéne a su choisir trés intelligemment les types 
propices a l’extériorisation la plus frappante. Tous, sans 
exception, concourent harmonieusement a la composition de 
cette charge un tant soit peu agitée par endroits, mais 

| si intensément. vécue que son passage a l’écran n’égratigne 
aucune susceptibilité. ; 

| Quoi de plus réussi que cet interminable va et vient, dans 
; la rue, des compagnons de noce de Préjean, qui se 
‘i rencontrent, le matin, nets et lucides, potir se retrouver le soir 
+ en flagrant désarroi. La cravate qui ne tient pas, l’épingle 
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malencontreuse dans le dos de la mariée, les souliers neufs 
‘atrocement blessants, le gant disparu,. donnent lieu a 
_ d’incessants rappels comiques, volontairement appuyés. C’est 
‘ précisément le mérite de René Clair d’avoir obtenu avec une 
matiére en somme trés peu cinégraphique, une bande de réel 
intérét. Eludant tout ce qui, de prés ou de loin, rappelle le 
théatre, sans infirmer pour autant la qualité spirituelle des 
diverses scénes ni interpoler d’invraisemblables passages 
Clair a établi le trait-d‘union possible entre la scéne et |’écran, 
réalisant du méme coup un film essentiellement francais au f 
rythme nerveux et souple. 


— 


FREDDY CHEVALLEY. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES 


Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks are preparing a 
joint production of The Taming of the Shrew. Fairbanks as 
Petruchio is readily imaginable; but the petite Mary, so long 
associated with juvenile rédles, is not so easily pictured as 

‘the shrewish Katharina. However, her sophisticated 
characterization in Coquette has revealed a hitherto unknown 
Mary and proven‘her capacity for more mature and exacting 
roles. 

* 

Color photography, which is now being generally adopted 

by all the studios, is calling for a new art of make-up. Ex- 

~ perience has shown that the make-up used for panchromatic 
film is not suitable for color film. Orange is now the 
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- predominant shade used. A deep orange lip rouge and a 
4g slightly lighter shade for the cheeks are found best for 
natural effects. And no longer is the dark shading about the 
eyes necessary, owing to the extreme sensitivity of color 
w negative to dark pigments. 
Emil Jannings is on his way to Germany for ‘‘ an indefinite 
vacation.’’ In this euphemistic manner Paramount-Lasky 


| j allows it to be known that the talkies have ousted another 
i foreign actor from the Hollywood colony. 
* 


Pathé is preparing to film grand opera. Among the first 
seven scheduled for production are Faust, Aida, and Carmen. 
These will be produced in condensed versions, limited to two 
reels each, in order to test the public’s reaction to this type 
of phonofilm. If the venture proves popular, other operas 
will be put on with the full scores. | 

RKO is also entering the singing field by way of the 
lighter musical comedy. Rio Rita, Hit the Deck, and others 
of like type are scheduled for early production. Altogether 
there will be eight of them during the consing year. Pietro 
Cimini will conduct them. 3 

* 
— Will Rogers, the famous cowboy humofist and actor, will 
play the lead in a forthcoming Fox movietone, They Had to 
See Paris. It is interesting to recall that the first picture in 
which Rogers appeared, some ten or eleven years ago, was 
designed as an experiment to determine whether a picture 
would sell on its merits, aside from its cast. The star system 
_ was then at its height, and it was generally contended that no 
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picture could be successful without a big name. Rogers was 
then unknown. The picture, however, because of his work in 
it, proved immensely popular. 

The chimes of Big Ben have been phono-photographed, and 
the film containing the boom of the big bells has come to 
Hollywood, to be used in Richard Dix’s next picture for 
Paramount-Lasky, The Wheel of Life. 

Qik 

George Arliss, the English actor, is in the midst of his 
first talking-film production. It is an adaptation of his 
popular stage play, The Green Goddess, and is being directed 
by Al Green for Warner‘ Brothers. 

* 

Sudermann’s Stephen Trumholt’s Wife is being filmed at 
the M-G-M studio, with Lewis Stone and Peggy Wood in 
the leading réles. Clarence Brown is the director. The 
picture will be released under the title Wonder of Women— 
not that this is any better than Sudermann’s title, but merely 
that the world may not lose sight of the fact that Hollywood 
is as good at inventing titles as Sudermann or any other 
literary giant ! | | 

The research engineers of Paramount studio have devised 
a means of successfully combining both natural color and 
the human voice on a single strip of film—another milestone 
in the progress of talking pictures. | Heretofore in color- 
talkie filming it has been necessary to use either a separate 


film strip or the disk method of reproduction. 
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. The cast of. The Green Ghost, a mystery laid.in London, 
is wholly a British one. Among the players are Ernest 
Torrence, Claude Flemming, Clarence. Geldert, Sydney 
Jarvis, John Roche, Richard Travers, Natalie Moorehed, 
Richard Tucker, Philip Strange, John Loder, John Miljan, 
Boris Xarloff, Lionel Belmore, and George Cooper; The 
picture is being directed by Lionel Barrymore for M-G-M. 
Aside from the suitability of such a cast for a London story, 
Barrymore selected it because of his contention that the 
British actor has invariably a perfect speaking voice and is 
ideal for talking dramas. (? Ed.) 


* * * 


In marked contrast to this single nationality of cast, a 
Paramount Oriental mystery play, The Insidious Dr. Fu 
Manchu, includes players of seventeen different nations. In 
addition to Americans the actors in this picture include 
natives of Sweden, Germany, France, England, Australia, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, Austria, Denmark, India, China, 
Japan, Persia, and British Guiana. 


* 


The Locked Door, which was to have been Norma 
Talmadge’s first talking picture for United Artists, will be 
done instead by Barbara Stanwyck, supported by Rod La 
Rocque. . Miss Talmadge has selected Tin Pan Alley for her 
initial talkie venture, with Lewis Milestone as director and 
Gilbert Roland for her leading man. In preparation for the 


picture Miss Talmadge took an intensive course of voice 


culture. 
* 
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. When M-G-M completes its extensive rebuilding program, 
it will have eleven complete sound-proof stages. Included in 
the program is also a fifteen-hundred-seat theatre on the lot 
for private showings. and previews, as well as stage rehearsals. 

With the constant increase of air traffic, Hollywood studios 
have been suffering in the shooting of talking pictures by 
the noise of overhead motors. Arrangements have accord- 
ingly been made whereby red balloons will be flown from 
the roofs of studio buildings when pictures are in the making, 
as a warning to pilots to steer clear or maintain an altitude 
of not less than twenty-five hundred feet while flying over the 
lots. 


NEWS OF THE SOVIET CINEMA 
I. SOVKINO. 


For the purpose of studying the spectator the Psycho- 
logical Institutes in Moscow and Leningrad carry on large 
research work, the results of which is afterwards tested upon 
the spectators in the theatres. Before long will be estab- 
lished a special Scientific Research Institute in Moscow, 
which will study all. problems confronting Soviet cinemato- 
graphy. 

The proletarian writer M. Sholokhof whose novel The 
Silent Don enjoys great popularity in the USSR, has been 
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engaged to participate in the production of a film on the 
theme of his novel. 
The film is directed by Olga Preobrashenskaya and Preval: 
who have finished making The Last Attraction. 
* * 
The director Kassianof (author of the film The Seventh 
Fellow Traveller) is now making a film Yanysh Returns To- 


morrow, treating the subject of international proletarian 


solidarity. 
* * 


The director A. Room has completed the mounting of The 
Ghost That Never Returns. The scenario is taken from the 
novel of the French writer Henri Barbusse. 

* %* 

The State Technicum of Cinematography have commenced 
the making of the picture Accordian after the poem of 
Alexandre Sharof. Sovkino is financing the production. 
Students of the Technicum will participate exclusively i in the 


picture. 
* 


Sovkino is working at the production of the following 
cultural films: Chemisation of the USSR, it Areats the 
problem of chemisation of the Soviet industry. The scenario 
is prepared by the Academician Bach. He also is super- 
vising the work of its production. : 

Chaos and Order treats the problem of standardisation in 
industry, in agriculture and in material supplies to the 
population. 


Kolkhos treats the problem of collective agriculture. 
Director :—Kopalin. | 
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Rationalisation. of Factory and Home Construction in- 
cluding a history of architectural styles. 

Three films on the subject of a healthy village: (1) Live 
Clean and be Well, (2) The Clean Cottage, (3) The Peasant 
Household and the Water Supply in the Village. 

The Struggle with Contagion. 

Soviet Fordism, treats the problem of the convoy system in 


industry. A methodical film for workers to improve their 


qualification. 


The Giant, the problem of mass grain production. The 
picture Shows the largest Soviet farm in the USSR, located 
in the-Salsk district of the North Caucasus. 

* %* 

For the sowing season Sovkino issued = a special film, 
Campaign for a Crop. 

* 

Sovkino is energetically working to mount a picture from 
news material: The Government’s Report to the Fifth Con- 
gress of Soviets. 

V. I. Pudovkin having returned from vacation has 
commenced to work on the picture Life is Beautiful, scenario 
by Rzheshevsky. 


Il. MESCHRABPOM FILM. 


The producer L. Kuleshof has commenced to film 2 Buldi 
2, after the scenario of O. Brick. P.Ermolof, operator. In 
the chief parts are S. Komarof, A. Sudakevitch, F. Feit, V. 


Kochetof, S. Sletof, and others. As associate director in | 
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certain scenes has been engaged, Williams Truzzi: The 


picture depicts the life of circus artists during the Abeotrtt 
tionary period. 


Meschrabpom-Film organized a cinema night in which V. 
I. Pudovkin gave a lecture on his trip abroad. An intro- 
ductory address on the joint production of foreign proletarian 
cinema organizations with Meschrabpom-Film, and on the 
success of the Soviet Film abroad, was made by B. F. Malkin. 
V. I. Pudovkin was: greeted with an ovation by the 


representatives of the press, the Party, social and professional 
organizations. 


* 

Meschrabpom-Film has completed the new picture Ivan 
Galay the Sailor. V. I. Urinof—director.. Shelenkof— 
operator. In the chief parts the Honored People’s Artist of 
the Republic, N. M. Blumental, Tamarina, the Honored 
Artist of the Republic—A. P. Petrovsky. 

Before issuing this picture for circulation, Meschrabpom- 
Film organized a demonstration of the film before workers, 
and social organizations and for the workers of the tram 
service with participation of the Press. 

& 

In the Chekhov Almanack which is prepared by 
Meschrabpom-Film for the 25th Anniversary of the death of 
Chekhov, the director, V. Protasanof and the associate 
director, M. Doller, included the following themes: ‘* Anne 
Around the Neck ’’, ‘‘ Reference ’’, ‘‘ Chameleon ’’, Re- 
véenge Mask Death of the Official and 
Failure ’’,—Louis F 
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| 
Tatiana Lukashevitch—director of Meschrabpom-Film, has ) 
commenced the production of the picture Self Made Man. ) | 
The theme of the scenario is taken from an article of A. : 
Zorich. S. Govorkyan—operator. | 


* 


The Meschrabpom-Film expedition for the picture 76 
Commissars (The Way to India) has returned from Trans- | 
causasia to Moscow. The scenario was written by 
Agadzhanoya-Shutko and Blyakhin. The production 1s 1 
carried out jointly with Azgoskino, Goskinprom-Georgia, and : 
Meschrabpom-Film. V.S. Meyerhotd and N. Shengelaya [ 
have been engaged as directors. K. Kuznezof—operator. th 
The nature scenes will be taken in Baku. ; a 


* * 
The director, L. Zamkovoy, and operator, FE. Alexeef have | | . 
completed at the Meschrabpom plant the filming and | : 


mounting of the film the Breaking Point (according to 
Grebner’s scenario). Ihe picture will appear shortly. In 
the chief parts are : Honored People’s Artist of the Republic 


Narokof, the actor Gladkof, Zhdanova, Klubkova and 
others. 


* * %* 


B. Barnet is doing preparatory work for a joint production 
of Premiere, by Meschrabpom-Film and Prometheus (Berlin). 
* 


The director, V. A. Protazanof after completing the 
Chekhov Almanack will produce the film Feast of Holly 


Yeorgen, according to the scenario of O. Leonidof and V. A. 
Protazanof. 
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Meschrabpom-Film director A. Hendelstein and operator 
Shelenkov have commenced the filming of The Animal’s Trail 
(according to the scenario of Hendelstein). Simultaneously 
the group will film 10 short educational films on timbering. 
The filming will take place in the North, the expedition has 
departed for Archangel. 

* 

The director, A. Obolensky has completed the mounting of 
the film The Dead do not Return, after the scenario of L. 
Obolensky and N. Galich, Dorn—operator. — In the chief 
parts are Anna Sten, A. Sudakevitch, V. Aksenof, V. Y. 
Volkof( G. Barsky, P. Pole, Korf, and others 

* 

Meschrabpom has completed an anti-alcohol picture For 
your Health, after the scenario of A. Tiagay. A. Dubrovsky 
—director, V. Pronin—operator. Scientific consultation by 
Doctors A. Sholomonovitch and D. E. Deichman. 

* *x* 

From the Cinema materials of the Soviet-German Pamir 
Mountain Expedition, filmed by the Meschrabpom producer 
V. Schneiderof and operator I. Tolchan, was mounted a 
picture entitled In the Unexplored Pamir. Besides this 
several other short cultural films will be mounted from 
additional material. The USSR Academy of Science has 
given a good report on this picture. 

* * 

The decree of the Council of People’s Commissars relating 
to the development of the cultural film in the USSR has 
prompted Meschrabpom-Film to appeal to all social and | 
co-operative organizations informing them of the special dates 
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of circulating cultural films. At the same time Meschrabpom- 
Film is collecting a fund of cultural films, of its own and a 
foreign production. Various common accidents and the iit 
importance of showing prompt first-aid has called forth a 
Meschrabpom-Film known as First Aid in Accidents. The 
scenario was written by A. C. Berland and A. N. Tiagay. 
A. D. Dmitrief—director, V. Pronin—operator. 
Director-operator A. Golovnya, who filmed the pictures : 
The End of St. Petersbourg, Storm Over Asia, and others, | i. 
and the operator K. Venz have departed for Astrakhan, Baku, / 
Vladivostok and Sakhalin for filming the cultural film Fish. 
En route they will film a picture Trip to Sakhalin. 
The USSR Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, together with the administration of Meschrabpom- 
* Film, organized in the Museum of the Revolution a cinema 
night to which were invited representatives of the Soviet and 
Foreign Press, cinema Workers and Cinema Social co- 
operators. The Chairman of VOKS, Com. O. D. Kameneva 
presented a paper of the ‘‘ Cinema as a Factor of Relations 
with Foreign Countries.’’ V.F. Malkin, Chairman of the 
Meschrabpom-Film Administration presented a paper on our 
work in foreign countries. Operator A. Golovnya told about 
his impressions of his trip abroad. In conclusion was shown 
the film The Living Corpse. ‘There was also an exhibit of 
German, English, French, American and Dutch press reports, 


relating to the Soviet film abroad. 
* * 


The Rails are Sounding a picture after the scenario of the 
proletarian writer, V. Kirshon, has been completed. The 
picture was filmed in Tiflis, (mature scenes) and in the chief 
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railway and locomotive repair-shops and on the railway lines. 
Interior scenes were taken in the studio of Goskinprom of 
Georgia. _Director—U. A. Leontiev, G. Kabalov—operator. 
Sets by V. Eristof. . 

The administration of Meschrebposn-Filt has signed a 
contract with Kino-Sibir, for a term of two years, for a joint 
production of not less than four films—two art films from the 
life of Siberia, from the epoch of the Civil war and of the 
present, and of two cultural films. The chief production will 
be Kolchakovzhina, Meschrabpom-Film has:already com- 
menced the work on the scenario for this picture. 

Director for the second picture will be aa oer 
operator—N. -Tolchan. 

Meschrabpom-Film has commenced production of a 
cultural film The Morning of a Healthy Man. A. sormeich. 
—director, Peter Possiagin—operator. 

Director N. Bronitzky and operator Peter Mossiagin have 
completed a Meschrabpom educational film The Amputation 
of the Uterus, which is destined for demonstration in the 
medical faculties of the Universities. — atin 

Scientific consultants were Prof: M. O. Malyanovsky and 
Dr. E. I. Kwater. 

| 

Meschrabpom-Film director Petrova has commenced the 
filming of the picture Mother and Child, according to the 
scenario of E. I. Yakhnina and S. Sukharevsky. 

Meschrabpom-Film has organized a Social » Scientific 
Council’ in its Department of the Cultural Film. The 
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Council consists of representatives of Party, Labor Union 
and, Scientific Organizations, the Press, People’s Commis- 


sars of Education, Health Preservation, Agriculture, etc. * 
* 


Ill. Wurku. 
I. Kavaleridzé has completed the picture Flood from the 
history of the gydamacks in the Ukraine. Scenario writers 
Iohansen and Yourtik (Authors of the scenario ‘‘Zvenigora’’) 
are now preparing for I. Kavaleridzé a theme on the Perekop, 


relating the story of the victory of the Red Army in the 
Perekop. | 


* * * 


Director G. Stabavoi has commenced the filming of 
Expositions from the Panopticum, according to the scenario 
of K. Koshevsky. It reflects the inner struggle in the 
Ukrainian family between the young and the old generations 
on the ground of political differences. 

* 

Director S. Rashall is working on a picture Two Women, 
the picture represents two opposite types, the woman 
participating in socialist construction and the women of the 
home. M. Belsky—operator. 

* * * 
The well-known French writer Henri Barbusse is working 


on a scenario for WUFKU, based upon his own story 
Justice. 


The Odessa plant is completing the art film The Death 
Loop from the life of the Soviet airmen, Directed by A. 
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Pereguada; and the film Great Sorrow of a Little Woman, a 
drama of a worker’s family. M. Tarashenko—director, D. 
Demutsky—operator. 
* * * 

A, Solovief recently completed the picture Benefit of Clown 
George and is now filming Five Brides according to the 


scenario of D. Marian. A. Kune—operator. 
* * 


New CULTURAL FILMS 


Sea Warrens is a cultural film, the production of which was 

commenced by WUFKU this spring. This picture calls for 
three expeditions, along the coast of the Black and Azov seas 
in the territories which are declared as State Warrens. — 
_ The first expedition took place in early spring for filming 
the migration of birds and the spring vegetation of the step- 
pes; the second expedition ‘takes place in the middle 
of May and will have a wider task. Besides filming the nesting 
period of birds and the development of birds societies it will 
also film the social life and work of the population of these 
regions. Finally the third expedition will film the fall 
vegetation on the steppes and of the coast land, as well as the 
autumn migration of the birds. 

The film will be of normal length, its plan is prepared by 
the Scientific collaborators, N. Sharleman and A. Lazarenko. 

Heredity, its Laws and Significance in the Economic Life 
of the Land, the scenario for this film has been prepared by 
Professor I. I. Klodnitzky by order of WUFKU. The film 


will have its scientific and scientific-popular aspect in the basis 
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of materials from selectional and experimental stations, horse 
breeding plants etc. Various selectional work in the animal 
and plant kingdoms, which is carried on in the Ukraine will 
be shown. 

Besides the best experimental and breeding stations the very 
rich materials o& the Chapley (State Breeding Stations on the 
Territory of former ‘* Ascania Nova ”’ will for the first time be 
used). The filming commenced in early spring. 


W UFKU AND THE SPRING SOWING CAMPAIGN 


With the beginning of the spring sowing campaign 
W UFRU is issuing for the screen several interesting pictures. 

Besides the art film New Ways (P. Dolin —producer) on the 
village screens will be shown the films Bessarabian Commune 
(G. Alexandrof—director) and Tractor (G. Heller—director). 
The films purpose to demonstrate the advantages of collective 
farming against individual, and the role of the tractor in 
collective farming. 

The rural cinemas will-also show the pictures The Struggle 
with Drought, Buriak Helped, Harmful Insects. 

In the districts of the sugar beet will be produced a new 
picture of WUFKU, Planting of Sugar Beet, in four parts, 
B. Zanoza—director, Y. Kraevsky and G. Alexandrof— 
operators. 

* * 


IV. VostoK KINO 


The filming of Comet from Tartar life has commenced. 
V. I. Inkishinof—director, B. V. Franzisson—operator. 
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The ‘Thirsty Land according to the scenario of C. A. 
Ermolinsky, treats the water problem of Central — G. A. 
Raisman—director, L. Kosmatof—operator. 

Work has commenced on the picture, The Red Modan, 
on the subject of protection of motherhood and infancy in 
the Buriato-Mongolian Republic. It is based on the social 
life of the Buriats. 

Director-operator A. G. Lemberg has departed to Butiatia. 


‘THE CENSORSHIP PETITION 


Those who signed the protest against the present con- 
ditions of film censorship will have wondered what BAERS? 
done with the petition. 

Sorting, verifying and checking the names took longer 
than was anticipated. The petition was printed and ready to 
be posted when several Members of Parliament who had 
promised their support, asked us to hold the matter over 
until after the election, as there was no possibility of 
presenting it before, owing to the mass of business that had 
to be cleared away. sae 

We decided, therefore, to postpone the presentation of said 
petition to Parliament until after the election when we under- 
stand it is probable that the entire question of censorship, 
film, literary, and dramatic, is to be taken up. 

We can assure those who signed the petition that the 
protest will be presented as soon as possible, and that in the 
meantime opposition to the present conditions is increasing. 
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To the Editor, Close Up, 
Sir, 


I find in the issue of Close Up, dated May, 1929, a review 
by W. Bryher under the heading ‘‘ Private Showing of 
Cosmos ’’. In justice to my _principals, Messrs. War- 
dour Films Ltd., my colleague, Professor Julian S. 
Huxley, to this Abscdatibn and the British Social Hygiene 
Council; who approved of the pe and to myself, I wish to 
emphasise that the film seen by Bryher was not Cosmos, but 
the German version of the same material—Natur und Liebe. 
This latter, which she saw, while consisting of the same 
shots, was based on an entirely different theme to that of 
Cosmos. 

When Professor Huxley and I vindedtook the ere of 
Natur und Liebe for the British market, we decided that it 
was not only desirable, but also necessary to eliminate, as 
far as possible, the sexual theme and base it on the funda- 
mentals of Evolution. This alteration, which was called for 
both on the grounds of suitability for general exhibition and 
for scientific accuracy, necessitated the entire re-modelling of 
all the sequences of the film—as is shown by the enclosed 
synopsis of the new version. 


Yours faithfully, 
VERNON J. CLANCEY, 
(Editor of Cosmos). 
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The following letter has been received from Brunel and 
Montagu, Ltd. 


The assertion, twice erepeated, in the issue of your paper for 
May, that the copy of BED AND SOFA shown to the Film 
Society was cut or abreviated is a lie. 

The copy shown was that supplied to my Company by the 
Russian Trade Delegation in Berlin; it contained several 
scenes not appearing in German release copies and was loaned 
by us to the Film Society and shown entire, save for a length 
of approximately six feet, part of shot representing soldiers in 
gas masks walking through a cloud of gas, damaged in 
rehearsal exhibition. ‘The titles were translated, as exactly 
as the E nglish language permits, from the Russian flash- 
titles supplied in the copy. 

As a member of the Council of the Film Society I may add 
that it is the invariable practice of that body, where any 
departure from the version supplied by the director of a film 
or his representative is sanctioned in the copy shown, to state 
that fact clearly in the programme. 

Yours 
IvoR MONTAGU, | 
Director Brunel and Montagu Ltd. 


Close Up replies to Brunel and soneng: 
Dear Mr. Montagu, 

It’s too bad we were so careless, but salar your facts 
would seem—if published here—to adjust matters. Like Miss 
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Dorothy Richardson, we are “‘ almost persuaded ”’, though, 
you know, we had some letters also making the same com- 
plaint. Probably the complaint of variation was due ‘to the 
fact that differing versions of the film were circulated abroad. 
I have myself seen two different endings, both showing in 
Germany at different times. It all hinges on the absolute 
necessity for director’s copyright. Until this is secured there 
will always be disputes of one kind or another. I don’t need 
to tell you this. ) at: 

Your own program, too, if I may say so, was worded rathe1 
vaguely and did not state that sequences removed before sub- 
mitting the film to the Board, were afterwards replaced. 
Board, also is rather obscure—as a word. Following your 
comments, clearly enough it means Board of Censors. It 
might easily have meant the Council of the Film Society. 

I’m sorry our contributors were mistaken—begging your 
pardon—were liars. There’s an ever so subtle distinction, 
but all the same, I don’t think the gentlemen were lying. 
What, after all, would be the point of it? 

With every good wish for your continued success, 

Y ours, 
KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
Editor Close Up. 


The Manchester Film Society have begun work on their 
new film. The story concerns a labourer, an assistant elephant 
keeper at the Manchester Zoo, and a girl who keeps a tobacco 
and sweet kiosk. Panchromatic stock is being used and it 
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‘should have interesting possibilities. It is estimated that :t 
will be two thousand feet in length. | 


Ninety years ago the painter, Daguerre, succeeded in 
producing the very first ‘‘ photographic ’’ pictures. An 
interesting collection of these originals which cannot be 
printed and so keep the beauty of a ‘‘ real ’’ photo, has been 
contributed by Dr. Steyn to the Stuttgart Exhibition. | This 


represents an important addition of high documentary and 
artistic value. 
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Avenue Pavilion 
101 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1 


” A GAUMONT-BRITISH 'THEATRE 
The Home of International Film Art. 


Managing Director — REGINALD C, BROMHEAD. Manager — LESLIE OGILVIE. 
Director of Music - ARTHUR DULAY. 


The following attractions will be presented exclusive to thts dere ; 
TWO BROTHERS 


Featuring Conrad Veidt and Lil Dagover. Directed by Carl Grune. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Featuring George Billings and Ruth Clifford. Directed by Philip Rosen. 


THE ANCIENT LAW 


- Featuring Henny Porten. Directed by E. A. Dupont. 


THE GENERAL 


With Buster Keaton. 


LA BOHEME 


With Maria Jacobini. 


ANNA CHRISTIE 


From the novel and the play. 


MANON LESCAUT 


Featuring Lya de Putti. Adapted from the famous and tragical romance by the Abbé Prevost. 
Directed by Dr. Arthur Robison. 


BusES TO THE Door :—Nos, 14, 1c, 14, 14a, 19¢, 19d, 22, 24, 29, 29a, 29b, 29¢, 38, 39, 48, 129, 138. 


In view of the fact that Dates of forthcoming attractions are often unavoidably subject to alteration, 

the Management respectfully request Patrons to be guided finally by the advertisements in the 

following newspapers :— Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Datly ress, Datly News, Evening 
News, Star, and Standard. 


Continuous Performances DAILY, commencing at 2 p.m. till 11 p.m., SUNDAYS 6—11 
Each session lasts three hours, thereby making 3 sessions per day, viz :— 


2 till 5 5 till 8 8 till 11 
MATINEES recommended for choice of comfortable seats. 
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NEOFILM 


groups young producers under 
the artistic and technical direction 
of ALBERTO CAVALCANTI who 


directed the 3 first Neofilm 
productions 


RIEN QUE LES HEURES 
EN RADE 


YVETTE 


ANDRE GIDE and MARC ALLEGRETS 
Travel Picture 


Voyage Congo 
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4 is a Neofilm Production 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
on. ART AND LITERATURE 


1880 BY FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
EDITOR : MARIANNE MOORE ADVISER : SCOFIELD THAYER 


eAmong recent contributors are: 


CONRAD AIKEN PAUL MORAND 

W. C. BLUM RAYMOND MORTIMER 
KENNETH BURKE | . JULES PASCIN 

PADRAIC COLUM _ PABLO PICASSO 

E. E. CUMMINGS EZRA POUND 

T.S. ELIOT BERTRAND RUSSELL 

ROGER FRY GEORGE SAINTSBURY 
MAXIM GORKI BORIS SCHLOEZER 

ALYSE GREGORY CARL SPRINCHORN 9 
GASTON LACHAISE PAUL VALERY 

THOMAS MANN WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
HENRY McBRIDE WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


“«. . . often full of very interesting things, and is so well printed, 
and makes for good all round.” The Mask, July 1925 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS 
(Foreign postage 60 cents additional) 
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Address : 


| 152 WEST 13th STREET NEW YORK 
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LES EDITIONS © 
| vendent 
dans | 
i = monde 
entier 
; les 
meilleurs 


films 


Avez-vous besoin d’un conseil 
ARTISTIQUE? | TECHNIQUE ? 
COMMERCIAL ? FINANCIER ? 


Nous vous mettrons en relation avec les meilleurs specialistes 
du monde cinematographique 


53 Rue St. Roch 353 
PARIS I° 


| Téléphone : Gutenberg 35-88 
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plus importante revue 


La Cinématographie 


Francaise 


CHAQUE SEMAINE TOUTES LES NOUVELLES DU CINEMA 


Films en Préparation 
Analyses des Nouveaux Films 
Chronique de L’ Exploitation 

Chronique Financiere 


LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE 
LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Nouvelles d’ Angleterre, Amerique, Allemagne, Espagne, ltalte 


; DIRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN-CHEF; P.-A. HARLE 
| | 19 RUE DE LA COUR DES NOUES _ PARIS (20*) 
Telephone : Rog. 04-24 
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HOLIDAYS 


are an excellent time for reading, for we can read 
better when we have leisure for contemplation. 
We cannot, however, carry large books with us 
nor enjoy a-quarto under a haystack. For these 
excursions small books are made: some, hoary 
and venerable old classics, good to read, others, 
skim-me-quick pleasures of a year ago, others, 
patient, intelligent books, catching the gaiety and 
the sobriety of life across their pages. These are 
the books—all of them—for our holiday haystacks 
and for the trains that take us there. You shall | 
have lists of them all if you send a card to John | - 
and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers to The 
King, 350 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


BUMPUS 
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Summerhill School 
LEISTON, SUFFOLK 


This school, the aim of which is to allow the 
natural goodness of the child freedom to show 
itself in an atmosphere without adult authority, 
is now extending its bounds. Places are now 
open to adults of our generation who feel that 
they have: missed the bus in life, 7.e., younger 
adults. who have failed to find an interest in | ) 
life. The school at present has 33 children and | 1) 
12 adults. It is self-governing. Politics it has | 
none. It reads Close Up and wants to see ) 
Russian and German films.’ Its present taste | ' 
in music is Delius . . . and Jazz. 


The principles of the school are given fairly 1 
well in the Principal’s book, The Problem Child if 
(Herbert Jenkins, Ltd.) 


Author of A Dominie’s Log, _ |e 
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94 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON- 


BOOKS ON THE THEATRE, 
PLAYS, LATEST REPRINTS 


ALLTHE POOL PUBLICATIONS 
IN STOCK 


ANY BOOK CAN BE SUPPLIED 
DAY OF. PUBLICATION 


TELEPHONE : GERRARD 8444 
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CINEMA 


PIERRE KEFER, JACQUES NIEL - Manacine EpitTors 
JEAN GEORGE AURIOL - - - EpitTor-In-CHIEF 


The group of young men 
who writein DU CINEMA 
constitutes the genuine flower 
of cinéma criticism in France 

RENE CLAIR 
the already famous heads: 


MORALS AND THE MOVIES 


By JEAN GEORGE AURIOL AND BERNARD BRUNIUS 


LOST FILMS REVIEW 


By ANDRE DELONS 


30 unknown photographs and work by 


MICHEL ARNAUD, ALB, CAVALCANTI, LOUIS CHAVANCE, HENRI CHOMETTE, 
" RENE €LAIR, ROBERT DESNOS, PAUL GILSON, MICHEL GOREL, PIERRE MAC 
ORLAN, ANDRE R. MAUGE, HARRY A. POTAMKIN, MAN RAY, ANDRE 
SAUVAGE, PHILIPPE SOUPAULT. 


France - Frs : 35 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland ,, 45 
(6 issues) Great Britain, America oe 


Single Copies : 8 French Francs 


PARIS Librairie CORTI 6 Rue de Clichy IX 
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HENDERSONS 


SELL 


BOOKS 
OF A 


THOUGHTFUL AND 
SPECIAL KIND 


LONDON : srxty-stx 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
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FILM PROBLEMS 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


Bryher 


A profound and earnest study of the conditions governing 
the making of films in the U.S.S.R., containing a 
wealth of up-to-date information, criticism, comment 
and comparison. ‘To those who, in the midst of con- 
troversies for and against Russian films, have wondered 
what are Russian films, this is the answer. Reasoned 
and detached, all information comes either from the 
directors themselves, or from responsible sources in 


the U.S.S.R. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 
book of topical importance.””—Morning Post 


‘Particularly good chapters on sociological and educational 


films.” — Yorkshire Post. 


‘‘A valuable survey, admirably illustrated.”"—M anchester Guardian. 


“A book for everyone really interested in the cinema as an 
art.” —Dundee Evening Telegraph. 


‘Every man and woman who has faith in the future of the cinema 
should be grateful.”—Film 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
Postage Sixpence 


POOL, 24, STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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BOUND VOLUMES 


CLOSE 


All volumes are still obtainable at the following prices : 
Vol. 1. (July-December, 1927) -Price 25 Shillings 


Vol. 2. (January-June, 1928) increased to 15 Shillings 


Only a very limited number of the above two volumes are obtainable. 


Vol. 3.(July-December,1928) Price 10 Shillings and 6 Pence 


Postage is 6 Pence. | 


Bound volumes of Close Up are collectors’ books, and should be in the 
possession of all followers of the cinema. With much that is exclusive 
and unobtainable elsewhere, they will be undoubtedly of the greatest value 


as 
REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE FUTURE 


as well as for the present. ‘The theory and analysis constitutes the 


most valuable documentation of cinematographic development that 
has yet been made. 


Close Up makes rapid progress every month. The demand for 
earlier numbers is enormous. When they are sold their value will 
be trebled. To buy a volume is an investment which you will be 
wise to make. 


Order from— | 
POOL, 24, Devonshire St, London, W.C.1 


BOOKS THE FINE ARTS 
ALL LANGUAGES 


48 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Phone: GERRARD 4710 


Visit the 
INTERNATIONAL WERKBUND EXHIBITION 
FILM UND FOTO, Stuttgart 1929 


PHOTO - EXHIBITION FROM MAY 18th to JULY 7th 


With the participation of outstanding personalities of the 
AVANT-GARDE from England, America, Russia, France, 
Holland, Switzerland and Germany. 


SPECIAL FILM PERFORMANCES from the 13th to the 
26th. of June, with American, French, German films. 
NEW RUSSIAN FILMS. Experimental and Abstract films. 


Full Particulars from— 


WERKBUND - AUSSTELLUNG STUTTGART 1Ig29 
STUTTGART, TAGBLATT-TURMHAUS 
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